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A FEW CONSTRUCTION HEN spring switches are equipped with “Union” Facing 


AND INSTALLATION FEATURES Point Locks, traffic is accelerated with safety because 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


speed restrictions are not necessary for facing point moves. 

Equipment is designed for maximum pro- The resultant elimination of slow orders justifies the application 
Pee 1 97ine equipment of more spring switches to a given main line division. 

Safety of train operation is provided at spring switches to 

Minimum effort is required for hand oper- a degree comparable with that at interlocked switches. The 

soa — = facing point lock prevents opening of the points in case of a 

broken spring in a spring head rod, or failure of the buffer or 


the operating rod, and guards against shifting of the points 


The layout is universal in application. May 
be used for right or left hand installations. 


under train movement. 

The operation of the locking plunger is the unique feature 
. eee: of the mechanical facing point lock. As a train trails a switch, 
ical Facing Point Lock are interchangeable the flexing of the switch points causes the locking plunger to 
Ss Dialling fee automatically withdraw from a standard lock rod, unlocking 

the switch for the trailing move. When a train: has cleared the 
switch, the locking plunger automatically returns to its original 
position to lock the switch points. 

First introduced in 1932, the “Union” Facing Point Lock 
has speeded transportation at over 700 locations. » » » 


The S-20 may be converted into an S-21 
(with target) in the field. 


Sturdy construction results in minimum 
beets boeb(-bet-belel-m 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 








OW 1941 WAS LIKE 1930: Operat- 
revenues in 1941 were only a little 
er one per cent greater than in 1930, 
put to earn that microscopic increase in 
ross the railroads, because of lower rates, 
e called upon to perform 23 per cent 
e freight service and almost 10 per cent 
re passenger service. Other significant 
asts between 1941 and 1930 are given 
an editorial herein. The much heavier 
iness of 1941. was handled at a saving 
‘almost 7 per cent in operating expenses 
tained largely by employing 23 per 
t less labor. The average compensa- 
tion per employee increased 23 per cent, 
jncluding payroll taxes, which fact doubt- 
' less explains why so much less labor was 
| ysed. The Union people do not yet ap- 
pear to understand how much of the un- 
employment in this country has been a 
direct result of their policies. Price any 
article so high that many people are in- 
duced to go without and total sales of that 
article are bound to fall off. 
® 

PORK BILL DELAYED: Michigan’s 
Congressman Dondero has introduced a 
bill to take the place of the modestly-figured 
“billion dollar waterway” measure, the new 
scheme adding up to only a petty 400 mil- 
lions. The alternative plan is supposed 
to be less objectionable than the bigger 
proposal, because it heaves overboard as 

























ing jinxes the Mahoning, Tombigbee and Flori- 
da canals. It retains Statesman Dondero’s 

ASe pet St. Lawrence ditch, however—which, 
es because of New Deal support, has got more 
4 trained seals who will put a respectable 
ion “defense” label on it than can be got for 
some of the other slough schemes. Mean- 

time, consideration of the whole business 

to has been postponed, even the obdurate 


waterway politicians seeming to sense the 
he impropriety of trying to bull through such 
a conscienceless grab at this time. 

fa . 

LIVESTOCK CAR ORDER: Another 
I. C. C. order has gone out to moderate 
ats the railroads’ liberality in supplying cars to 
their customers. This one prevents a car- 
tier from supplying two smaller cars in 
lieu of one big one unless it is actually shy 


re of the larger cars (and, also, unless neigh- 
h boring carriers are also short). In other 
nt words, two cars cannot be supplied for one 
to ‘if the one is available on the road which is 
asked, or if the one can be borrowed from 
1g another carrier serving that community. 
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1€ OUR OWN REVOLUTION: Not 
many of the daily papers reported the 
Washington meeting on March 5 of about 
a hundred New Dealers, including high 
federal officials, at which resolution was 
confirmed not to let the exigencies of the 
war interfere with retention of New Deal 
“gains” nor the pursuit of “objectives.” 
Those present, according to the “Wash- 
' Igton Post,” included the aristocratic At- 
torney-General, Francis Biddle; Supreme 
Court Justice Black; WPB Labor Director 
Sidney Hillman; Senators Pepper (Fla.) 
and Mead (N..Y.); and Congressmen 
Voorhis (Calif.) and Eliot (Mass.). The 





The Week at a Glance 





toastmaster was editor of one of the “but- 
cher’s paper” magazines (as Mr. Pegler 
calls them) who made the following classic 
statement: “The New Deal is more dy- 
namic than fascism and more revolutionary 
than communism.” There is “national 
unity” for you. 
eS 


_TRACK WORK REVOLUTION: 


With growing momentum, the way the 
railroads do their track work is being re- 
cast completely. “Railbound” equipment 
is rapidly yielding ground to “off-track” 
devices, which approach the job in an en- 
tirely new way—and, in general, the last 
stronghold of human muscle on the rail- 
roads is giving way to machine predomi- 
nance. Elsewhere in this issue an article 
appears which gives the detail of these 
spectacular changes—which is far more in- 
teresting reading than the broad statements 
to which we are limited in this page’s con- 
fined space. 
.) 

ENG. DEPT. EXPENDITURES: 
Despite the growing scarcity of labor and 
materials because of the war, heavy rail- 
road construction and maintenance outlays 
will continue throughout 1942—to keep the 
carriers abreast of the unprecedented vol- 
ume of traffic they will be called upon 
to move. An article in these pages pre- 
sents a survey of engineering work now 
budgeted for 1942, and arrives at a total 
of about 1.1 billion dollars as the probable 
expenditure of the engineering department 
in 1942—an increase of about 200 millions 
over 1941, which recorded the largest road- 
way and structures commitments in a 
decade. Most of the expenditures con- 
templated are directly geared to the neces- 
sity for expeditious handling of traffic 
closely associated with the war effort. 


e 
BLACKOUT MATERIALS: This be- 
ing our “pre-convention issue,” preliminary 


‘to the A. R. E. A. meeting in Chicago next 


week, the customary feature of descriptions 
of a large variety of new and improved 
equipment and materials used in engineer- 
ing and maintenance work is included here- 
in. Reflecting the war, it will be noted that 
some of the descriptions have to do with 
devices and furnishings useful for black- 
outs and in the discouragement of sabotage ; 
and that substitute supplies have been de- 
veloped to take the place of some of those 
which are “blacked out” in another sense 
of the term. 
> 

BRAKING—A PECULIAR JOB: 
Brake problems aren’t so easy for the non- 
specialist to appreciate, because they are 
the exact opposite of most engineering 
tasks. That is, most engineers change 
some other kind of energy into mechanical 
energy, while the brake technician’s job is 
to transform mechanical energy into heat. 
Thus is introduced an informative paper 
elsewhere in this issue—which clarifies the 
why and the how of the electro-pneumatic 
brake. The author is Joseph C. McCune 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
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SWITCHING EFFICIENCY: The 
figures on yard engine-hours in relation to 
car-miles do not make the favorable show- 
ing that road engine-hours do—as the lead- 
ing editorial herein discloses. The reason 
is clear: You can add more cars to a train 
—but switching a longer train takes pro- 
portionately more time than switching a 
shorter one. Yard efficiency can be in- 
creased, but not by the same methods that 
are used to obtain greater efficiency on the 
road. The figures suggest that the way 
to secure improvement is by contriving 
means to reduce the amount of switching 
required (trucking replacing uneconomical 
car movement, for instance) and by con- 
centrating the work in the most efficient 
yards. e 


EASTMAN’S NEW HELPERS: The 
Office of Defense Transportation added 
some distinguished personnel to its staff 
during the past week. C. E. Johnston, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, became the associate 
director of the ODT’s Railway Division, in 
charge of Western territory (with J. M. 
Baths previously named as deputy associate 
director in this territory). President J. 
M. Hood of the Short Line Association has 
been named associate director in charge 
of Southern territory, W. G. Curren of the 
B. & O. having previously been given 
jurisdiction in Eastern territory, with title 
of associate director. Neither Mr. Johnston 
nor Mr. Hood will relinquish their regular 
railroad connections in assuming their ODT 
duties. Meantime, P. A. Hollar of the 
P. R. R. has become acting director of the 
materials section, ODT, taking the place of 
Col. C. D. Young, who has been called 
up for military duty. 


LABOR TROUBLE COOKING?: 
Railway labor leaders called at the White 
house last week with a proposal that a 
permanent “fact-finding” board be estab- 
lished to take over labor cases which may 
come up and which can’t be settled by di- 
rect negotiation or mediation. Several 
questions occur: would the Sirs and 
Brothers be asking for this if they didn’t 
expect to stir up trouble? Why give them 
a fact-finding board when past experience 
shows they won’t pay any attention to its 
findings unless it hands them what they 
want? Maybe the boys feel that, this time, 
they can get a board of yes-men which 
would stay in constant session, dishing out 
the carriers’ money for the duration. After 
all, last Fall’s independent board was prob- 
ably an exception—what the biologists call 
a “sport,” not likely to occur soon again. 
e 

ALASKA HIGHWAY: Well, they are 
going to build that Alaska highway any- 
how. If it is a military necessity, no loyal 
American will oppose it—but it is hard 
to understand why a railroad wouldn’t do 
the job far better (as the Burma railway 
has always been able to deliver more 
goods, and at a fraction of the cost, than 
the Burma Road could carry away); and 
be easier to keep open in the winter. See 
Railway Age, May 17, 1941, page 845. 
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(a) Effect savings in train miles as much as 50 per cent. 


(b) Release for other important service as many as five heavy 
steam locomotives for each Diesel locomotive operated. 


(c) Increase traffic hauling capacity. 


(d) Provide faster schedules by eliminating many service delays 
required for steam locomotives. 


(e) Increase carrying capacity of existing track facilities without 
expensive rail replacements and rebuilding of bridge structures. 
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Economy in Yard Operation 


The percentage of railroad switching being done by 
Diesel-electric locomotives continues to advance rap- 
idly. In freight service, for example, in 1941, about 
11.5 per cent of all switching locomotive-hours was 
performed by Diesel locomotives. The coal-burning 
steam locomotive, however, still does the bulk, even 
though a declining proportion, of this class of work— 
77 per cent of all switching locomotive-hours in 1941 
having been performed by coal-burners. Oil-burning 
steam locomotives accounted for less switching service 
than did Diesel locomotives, just under 11 per cent of 
locomotive-hours being attributed to such engines. 

In the switching of passenger cars, the Diesel-electric 
locomotive has achieved a position of even greater rela- 
tive importance than in the yard-handling of freight 
cars. For instance, in 1941, more than 20 per cent of 
passenger switching locomotive-hours was accounted 
for by Diesel locomotives. From a percentage stand- 
point, the growth of the Diesel in switching service 
has been spectacular. Detailed figures (shown in the 
accompanying table) go back only to 1936, but in that 
year Diesel locomotives accounted for less than 1% per 
cent of freight switching. Two years later this per- 


switch engine in 1941 worked 18.8 hours per day, as 
compared to 10.2 hours for the coal-burning locomo- 
tive. Apart from this one factor of more intensive 
locomotive utilization, the published figures of yard 
performance evidence the difficulty which is experi- 
enced in effecting improvement in this sector of rail- 
road operation. Yard-engine hours per 100 loaded 
car-miles were virtually static throughout the six years 
covered by the table. There was some decrease in 
the ratio of switching locomotive-miles in relation to 
loaded car-miles, but this improvement was not spec- 
tacular. During this same period from 1936 to 1941, 
net ton-miles per train hour showed an increase of 23 
per cent. Train speed increased 414 per cent, gross 
tons (trailing load) per train rose more than 14 per 
cent, and cars per train went up almost 10 per cent. 


Economy Comes Easier in Road Service 


The yard engine-hour is the unit of performance in 
yard work, as the train-hour is in road operation. 
Operating efficiency can be improved, either by reduc- 
ing the cost of performing either of these units of work, 








Yard Service Performance, 1936-1941 


Yard Switching Loco. Hours (Freight) 
Loaded Freight Car-Miles (000) 
Switch Loco.-Hours per 100 Loaded Car-Miles 
Freight Train-Hours 
Switch Loco.-Hours per Freight Train-Hour 
Yard and Train Switch Loco.-Miles per 100 Loaded Frt. Car-Miles 
Freight Switch Loco.-Miles (Diesel) 
Per Cent Diesel to Total Switch Loco.-Miles (Freight) 
Hours per Yard Loco.-Day 

Coal-Burning Steam 

Gasoline, Gas-Elec., Diesel 

All Serviceable Locos. 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


38,200,340 40,464,796 32,761,784 36,657,621 40,312,145 48,617,261 
13,941,810 14,606, ei 12,186,179 13,553,272 14,684,197 18,069,276 
3.65 3.61 3.72 3.70 3.64 3.72 

30, 738: on 31, 176, eae 25,512,848 27,117,916 28,933,375 34,442,752 
rs 1.30 1.28 1.35 1.39 1.41 

1.99 1.95 1.94 1.96 1.91 

agg eae — aay 5,569,486 

1.93 6.14 8.90 11.46 

8.8 10.2 
18.4 18.8 
11.9 


9.0 7.3 8.1 
15.4 16.5 17.8 
11.7 10.8 11.4 12.9 








centage had risen to more than 4 per cent; and the 
11¥% per cent attained in 1941 is not yet the end. 
Aside from other advantages which the Diesel loco- 
motive affords for switching work, its availability for 
a large proportion of the 24 hours constitutes, per- 
haps, the brightest spot in the current statistical pic- 
ture of yard operating performance. As the accom- 
panying table reveals, the average internal combustion 


or by getting a larger proportion of ton-miles in rela- 
tion to either unit. Right now, with equipment none 
too plentiful and traffic rapidly growing because of the 
war effort, the avenue of greater output in ton-miles 
per train-hour or per engine-hour is more desirable (as 
well as more practicable) than reduced expense per 
unit. Experience, and the figures, indicate that it is 
easier to get much larger service in relation to train- 
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hours than it is to get them with relation to switch 
engine-hours or engine-miles. 

The reason why yard service performance is so dif- 
ficult to keep in line with the advancement in train 
service performance is that the latter is essentially a 
“mass production” job and the former is “retail” in 
character. A larger road locomotive will handle more 
tons at higher speed, with the same number of men in 
the train crew as formerly—but, when it comes to as- 
sembling from shippers or delivering to consignees the 
larger number of cars which go to make up that larger 
train, a proportionately greater number of switch engine 
movements will be required. It is possible to econ- 
omize in yard service, of course, but the methods 
toward such economy are, generally, of a different 
character than those which bring economies in road 
service. 

For example, the shipper who is impressed with the 
importance of loading and unloading cars promptly, 
and loading them heavily, may be critical if a string 
of cars is not “pulled” as soon as he finishes his work 
on them. If prompt movement is needed in. order to 
get these cars into early outgoing trains, his criticism 
is well taken. On the other hand, if no outgoing trains 
are to depart for some little time, it may be true econ- 
omy of yard-engine time to allow those cars to wait 
a while before they are “pulled.” At a time when 
maximum utilization of equipment is desirable there 
needs to be economy of yard-engine time, as well as 
in that of road engines and freight cars. Co-operation 
of yard forces and shippers can conserve yard-engine 
time by arranging the loading of cars in an order 
which will minimize switching in train make-up. 


To Improve Switching Efficiency, Eliminate It 


One of the best ways to conserve switch-engine time 
is to eliminate it entirely, in one way or another. For 
example, “main-tracking” of as many trains as possible 
is an effective device to that end—as is also the con- 
centration of as much switching as possible in the most 
efficient yards, leaving only that to be done at inter- 
mediate terminals which is not practicable elsewhere. 
Most roads keep a careful check on the comparative 
performance of their various yards—and managements 
are well informed as to those situations where physical 
conditions, personnel, shipper demands, and other con- 
siderations make either for costly or efficient per- 
formance. Some of these conditions are doubtless 
known to be susceptible to improvement and, if such 
be the case, then there will be no better time than the 
present to bring such improvement about. 

The maximum attainable efficiency in yard work— 
by the elimination of all unnecessary movements 
(through shipper co-operation and careful planning of 
each day’s work), by concentrating work insofar as 
possible in the most efficient yards, and by the elim- 
ination of switching movements where less costly serv- 
ice (trucking, for instance) can be substituted—is just 
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as necessary a part of the railroads’ contribution to the 
winning of the war as is the more spectacular opera- 
tion of heavy trains at maximum reasonable speeds on 
the main line. 


Greatly Improved R. R. 
Results— 1930 and 1941 


The fact that—as disclosed by statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recently issued—there 
was a difference of only 1.3 per cent between the gross 
earnings (total operating revenues) of Class I rail- 
ways in 1930 and 1941, affords opportunity for some 
unusually interesting and significant comparisons be- 
tween results in these two years. 

The difference in gross was an increase; and, as 
shown by statistics in the accompanying table, the rail- 
roads, to get such a small increase in gross, had to 
render in 1941 increases over 1930 of 23.2 per cent 
in freight service (tons carried one mile) and 9% per 





Class I Railway Results in 1930 and 1941 


Per cent 
Increase 
or 
1930 1941 Decrease 


Total Operating Revenues.. $5,280,148,000 $5,346,700,000 +1.3 
Total Operating Expenses. . 3,930,929,000 3,664,175,000 -6.8 
Ratio Oper. Expenses to 
Revenues 74.4 68.5 -7.9 
Net Revenue from Railway 
Operations $1,349,219,000 $1,682,525,000 $24.7 
Taxes (Ordinary) 348,554,000 408,042,000 +17.1 
Payroll taxes 138,029,000 mae 
Total Taxes 348,554,000 546,071,000 +56.7 
Equipment & Joint Facility 
Rentals 131,788,000 136,951,000 +3.9 
Net Railway Operating In- 
come 868,877,000 999,503,000 +15.0 
Revenue Ton-Miles 383,449,588,000 472,489,500,000 +23.2 
Number Freight Locomo- 
tives On Line 28,585 21,778 —23.8 
Ton-Miles Per Locomotive 13,399,000 21,696,000 +62.0 
Number Freight Cars On 
Line 2,466,614 1,905,115 -22.8 
Ton-Miles Per Freight Car 114,894 248,016 +116.0 
Freight Earnings $4,083,242,000 $4,447,568,000 +8.9 
Average Rev. Per Ton- 
Mile . 0.935¢ -12.0 
Revenue Passenger-Miles. . 29,350,358,000 +9.5 
Passenger Earnings $514,687,000 —29.4 


1.063¢ 
26,814,825,000 
$729,470,000 
Mile 2.72¢ 1.75¢ -35.7 


Average Rev. Per Passgr.- 


Total Number of Employees 1,487,839 1,139,723 —23.4 
Total Compensation . $2,551,000,000 $2,269,000,000 -11.1 
Average Compensation .. 714 pot +16.2 


Compensation Chargeable to 
Oper. Exp. 2,367,000,000 2,110,000,000 -10.9 
Other Operating Expenses. 1,564,000,000 1,554,000,000 0.6 
Operating Expenses (Pur- 
poses) : 
Maintenance of Way and 
Structures 
Maintenance of Equipment 
Transportation 
Traffic 
General 


705,472,000 
1,019,265,000 
1,848,183,000 

127,833,000 

191,238,000 

38,938,000 


603,111,000 14.5 
992,511,000 2.6 
1,774,977,000 -4.0 
111,888,000  -12.5 
138,214,000  -27.7 
43,474,000 11.6 





cent in passenger service (passengers carried one mile). 
The reason why they had to render so much more 
service to get such a small increase in earnings was 
that rates were lower. Average revenue per ton-mile 
in 1941 was 12 per cent less, and average revenue per 
passenger-mile almost 36 per cent less, than in 1930. 


-The advances recently authorized of about 6 per cent 


in freight rates and 10 per cent in passenger rates 
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obviously will fall far short of offsetting the declines 
since 1930. 

In spite of the largely increased traffic handled, oper- 
ating expenses in 1941 were 6.8 per cent less than in 
1930—due almost entirely, as the figures show, to a 
reduction in the number of employees of almost 23% 
per cent. Average compensation per employee was 
$1,714 in 1930 and-$1,991 in 1941, an increase of over 
16 per cent; but compensation of employees charge- 
able to operating expenses declined from $2,377 mil- 
lion in 1930 to about $2,110 million in 1941. Operat- 
ing expenses other than employees’ compensation were 
almost the same—about $1,564 million in 1930 and 
$1,554 million in 1941. 

Relatively very much the largest increase in outgo 
was in taxes; and their increase was principally due 
to payroll taxes, none of which were paid in 1930. 
Ordinary taxes in 1930 were $349 million and in 1941 
were $408 million, an increase of 17 per cent; but pay- 
roll taxes of $138 million in 1941 made last year’s 
total taxes $546 million—an increase over 1930 of al- 
most 57 per cent. As these payroll taxes are paid 
entirely for the benefit of employees, they should be 
considered part of their compensation. They amounted 
in 1941 to $121 per employee. Thus, including pay- 
roll taxes, actual average compensation per employee 
last year was $2,112, or 23 per cent more than in 
1930. 

With an increase of only 1.3 per cent, or $67 million, 
in gross earnings, and in spite of increases of 16 per 
cent in the average wage of employees, and of 57 per 
cent, or $197 million in taxes, the railways succeeded 
in getting an increase of 15 per cent, or $131 million, 
in net operating income. Not bad for a “decadent” 
industry ! 

Some of the most remarkable statistics are those 
showing the increased efficiency with which locomotives 
and cars were used. Because 23 per cent more freight 
service was rendered in 1941 than in 1930 with 6,807 
fewer freight locomotives and about 561,000 fewer 
freight cars, there was an increase in the freight serv- 
ice rendered with each locomotive of 62 per cent and 
an increase in the amount of service rendered with 
each freight car of 116 per cent. This was partly due 
to depression conditions in 1930 that prevented full 
use of equipment. 

Total expenditures for maintenance—i. e., of both 
permanent structures and equipment—were $1,725 
million in 1930 and $1,596 million in 1941. This re- 
duction of only 714 per cent compares with very much 
larger reductions during the depression years. In fact, 
total expenditures for maintenance last year were 17 
per cent larger than in 1940, and 45 per cent, or $500 
million, larger than as lately as 1938. Their recent 
large increases indicate the heroic efforts the railways 
are making to put their properties in condition for 
handling the greatly increased current and prospective 
traffic, and why they so imperatively need larger allo- 
cations of materials. 
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A Revolution in 
Earth Grading Methods 


During the last eight or ten years, as pointed out in 
an article elsewhere in this issue, changes in earth grad- 
ing methods and equipment have come about so rap- 
idly and completely as to constitute a revolution. Of 
particular significance with regard to all of this equip- 
ment is the fact that it is either gasoline- or Diesel- 
engine operated or propelled and is designed for use 
entirely independent of railway tracks. Through the 
use of this equipment, the selection and blending of 
materials, controlled spreading, the addition of mois- 
ture where required, and the designed routing of equip- 
ment, subsidence in fills can be practically eliminated ; 
the seasoning periods of new embankments, with their 
accompanying high track maintenance costs, can be cut 
from months, and even years, to days or weeks; con- 
struction periods can be reduced to a fraction of the 
time required formerly ; and, withal, on most classes of 
work, not a single unit of train-service equipment need 
be taken from regular rail operation to carry them out. 

That subsidence in fills, the concern of construction, 
operating and maintenance officers alike, can be prac- 
tically eliminated through modern methods and equip- 
ment is seen in the extensive grading on the 30-mile 
Shasta Line diversion of the Southern Pacific in north- 
ern California, where shrinkage in fills as high as 100 
ft. has been held to less than one per cent. In fact, on 
this project, and on others, embankments have been 
built in which the material placed has been compacted 
to a density equal to or greater than that of the same 
material in its original state. Every maintenance man 
knows what this means in reduced track maintenance 
costs, and every operating man knows its important 
effects on train operation. 

Today, in the light of these developments, slow or- 
ders over new and improved lines can be practically 
eliminated—to cite only the case of the recent 3.4-mile 
line change on the Boston & Maine around the gov- 
ernment’s Birch Hill dam and reservoir project in 
Massachusetts, where full main-line train speeds were 
inaugurated within 24 hr. after the new alinement was 
put in service. And of equal importance is the fact that 
modern methods and equipment are as well adapted to 
smaller track construction and reconstruction projects 
and to a wide range of routine maintenance grading, 
including bank widening and strengthening, ditch en- 
largement and cleaning, channel changes and restora- 
tion work, and general right-of-way leveling and slop- 
ing. Furthermore, and of no small importance, several 
of the newer units of equipment are especially adapted 
to a wide range of emergency work, including the clear- 
ing up of slides, the filling of washouts, the construc- 
tion of shoo-fly tracks, and even the removal of equip- 
ment and lading that may foul the tracks after derail- 
ments. 

In these important developments in grading methods 
and equipment, railway men can claim but a small part, 
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these developments having taken place during a period 
while railway expansion and construction generally 
were at a low ebb; others have shown the way, even on 
such outstanding railway grading projects as have been 
carried out in recent years. But this need in no way 


interfere with the full adoption of these developments. 
Faced with imperative programs of expansion, line im- 
provements and higher standards of maintenance gen- 
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erally under the demands of war-time transportation, 
all of which involve grading of one character or an- 
other, railway men must take advantage of these de- 
velopments to the fullest extent possible to speed the 
completion of work, to avoid unnecessary drains on 
available labor, to minimize the use of locomotives and 
cars, to prevent interference with traffic, and to keep 
costs to a minimum. 





It is quite likely—in view of traffic prospects and 
the slowness with which the authorities are mak- 
ing available materials needed to construct new 
equipment—that the nation’s transportation plant 
will be taxed to its utmost this year. If there is 
congestion, it will probably result in embargoes or 
other impediments or delays to all traffic except 
that which is closely related to the war effort. 

Drastic mandatory action, revolutionary in 
character, is not what experience or the co-operative 
frame of mind in the transportation business in- 
dicate is needed to cope with this situation. Na- 
tion-wide uniform orders disregard so many 
specific’ situations that they have the effect of 
creating more difficulties than they solve. In- 
telligence and patriotism locally applied to each 
instance of sub-standard performance will elimi- 
nate more waste than any “broad brush” strokes 
of bureaucratic brilliance. 

Basically, the job that needs doing is for the 
railroads, the forwarders, and the trucks so to 
consolidate or centralize shipments that the average 
per-vehicle merchandise loadings for each form of 
transportation may be raised by, say, 20 per cent. 
Carload and truckload shippers who are not now 


car could well be called on to increase their mini- 
mum loadings to the highest average loadings ob- 
taining in any district or region in 1941. Limita- 
tions on length of trains by law or union agreement 
should be suspended for the duration, and train- 
loads could be correspondingly increased. As far 
as trucks are concerned, these also should be loaded 
to the maximum consistent with efficient use of 
the equipment and permitted by law in the states 
they traverse. 

More effective, probably, than any other device 
to economize transportation equipment would be 
revision of freight rates so they would reflect the 
relative economy of each form of transportation, 
eliminating duplication of the service of economical 
carriers by uneconomic competitors. If these steps 
were taken, there can scarcely be any doubt that 
the very maximum possible utilization would be 
secured from existing equipment. If a reasonable 
quantity of new rolling stock is provided, quite 
likely serious shortages even to civilian traffic 
would thereby be avoided, certainly for the balance 
of 1942. 

Is.it not better to have thousands of shippers, and 
officers and employees of carriers—each one of them 
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compelled to load to the marked capacity of the 


or Coercion? 


using his ingenuity to try to increase the efficiency 
of equipment utilization—than to say to them in 
effect: ““Never mind using your brains, just obey 
orders?” In your observer’s opinion, all that is 
necessary is for Mr. Eastman to issue an “urgent 
appeal”, “respectfully requesting” that the above- 
suggested and other similar steps be taken. With 
respect to train length limitation, it might be neces- 
sary for the President to exercise his war powers, 
but, certainly no such action is necessary in order 
to assure the intelligent and patriotic co-operation 
of carriers and shippers. 

In’ fact, mandatory action might well defeat its 
own end. This was exactly what Mr. McAdoo did 
in 1918—told the shipping and transportation com- 
munity, in effect, that their job was to obey orders; 
he would supply the necessary brain work. The 
record shows the effect of that policy. 

Of course, it would be necessary to set up regional 
committees to stimulate action—but this would 
be all to the good. The more people there are who 
accept a moral responsibility to prevent waste of 
transportation facilities, the better this condition 
will be policed. Public-spirited regional committees 
could not only throw the spotlight on light-loaders, 
but they could, and doubtless also would, bring 
the equipment-delayers into unpleasant promin- 
ence. 

Then, if issuing orders finally became necessary, 
only a rifle directed at the offender would be needed 
—not a shot-gun which would riddle the innocent 
multitude in order to bring a few malefactors to 
book. 

There seems to be very little appreciation of the 
significance of the spirit behind the order setting 
up the ODT and the way Mr. Eastman has so far 
looked at his job. Actually what is contemplated 
is—quite likely—the largest-scale instance of vol- 
untary industrial collaboration ever witnessed. If 
it can be successfully carried through, a landmark 
in high-minded business behavior will have been 
established ; and an unprecedented achievement in 
government-industry co-operation. Since we are 
fighting to defend democracy and political freedom 
—what could be more fitting than to demonstrate 
to America and the world just how effective con- 
scientious liberty can be in meeting a most complex 
economic problem? It is a challenge to the ship- 
ping and transportation community—as well as to 
the ODT and other governmental authorities who 
deal with transportation. 
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Electro-Pneumatic Brakes for 


High-Speed Trains’ 


A discussion of the important characteristics of this type of equipment 
with particular reference to the electrical features involved 


By Joseph C. McCune 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


O understand why electro-pneumatic brakes have 

been adopted for modern high-speed trains requires 

some comprehension of the limitations of a strictly 
pneumatic system and some grasp of the part played by 
the brake in modern transportation. 

Because the work done by the brake is of a negative 
character, it frequently happens that the technical diffi- 
culties involved in producing a satisfactory brake, and 
the power embodied in it, are not fully visualized by 
those who are not directly in contact with the braking 
situation. Many engineers are confronted with the prob- 
lem of transferring heat energy into mechanical energy, 
as in steam or gas engines. Electrical engineers change, 
in motors, electrical energy into mechanical energy. En- 
gineers, in general, are mainly preoccupied with obtain- 
ing mechanical energy from some other form of energy, 
whereas brake engineers, as a special group, deal with 
the transformation of mechanical energy into heat. Al- 
though this transformation is the reverse of that ordinar- 
ily encountered, it is evident that many technical prob- 
lems must be met, a consideration of which is not perti- 
nent to this paper. 

It is believed, however, that some mention should be 
made of the power requirements of the modern brake. 
Neglecting friction, wind resistance, etc., it is obvious 
that, measured at the rail, the motor torque and the brake 
torque must be equal if a train is to be accelerated or 
decelerated at the same rate. But in actual practice, the 
brake torque is greater than the motor torque since the 
rate of deceleration exceeds the rate of acceleration. 
Furthermore, this higher brake torque is produced at the 
highest speeds. Consequently, since horsepower is pro- 
portional to the product of torque and velocity, the 
horsepower involved in deceleration is many times as 
great as the horsepower involved in acceleration. Thus, 
to decelerate a 1,000-ton train, at 100 m. p. h., at the rate 
of 2.2 m. p. h. per sec., involves dissipation at the rate 
of 53,500 hp. 

Horsepower may be used to indicate the rate at which 
a brake dissipates energy since it is a less cumbersome 
expression than ft. lb. or B. t. u. per second and is also 
a concept familiar to engineers. But it should be noted, 
that from the heat viewpoint, the horsepower of a motor 
is a very different thing from the horsepower of a brake. 
The heating of the motor, caused by I?R loss, friction, 
etc., has a low value, expressed as horsepower, since it is 
but a small percentage of the output horsepower. The 
entire output of the brake, on the other hand, is heat. 
When expressing the energy dissipated by a brake in 
terms of horsepower, therefore, it must be remembered 
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that the quantity of heat involved is many times the 
heat found in a motor of similar horsepower. 

It is clear that in braking trains, mechanical energy is 
transformed into heat at a very rapid rate and that very 
quickly tremendous quantities of heat are generated. For- 
tunately, since a brake can be installed at each wheel, 
this heat does not have to be dissipated in some localized 
area but instead can be dissipated at each wheel in the 
train. The problem of heat dissipation is thereby made 
much easier of solution. In addition, a brake at each 
wheel makes possible the shortest stop because it enables 
the maximum retarding force to act upon the train. It 
is evident that since a brake has to be provided at each 
wheel, both in order to handlé heat satisfactorily and to 
produce the necessary retardation, the air brake must 
provide for remote control of all these brakes from the 
head end. 

Car brakes are caused to apply by reducing the pres- 
sure in the brake pipe, but this operation should be ex- 
amined in some detail in order that the reasons for 
electro-pneumatic control can be better understood. It 
is a comparatively simple matter to move a car controller 
from its off to its on position by remote control from 
the head end, but a somewhat more difficult operation to 
move a control valve from its release to its applied posi- 
tion, the equivalent of from off to on with the controller. 
This difficulty arises because the brake pipe is used, not 
only as the control medium, but also as the means of 
transporting large quantities of air to the car supply res- 
ervoirs, from which the brake cylinders are charged. Be- 
cause of this function, which means that the feed grooves 
are open, the control valves, in release position, are not 
in a condition to respond to slight reductions in brake 
pipe pressure occurring at a relatively slow rate. 

To move the control valves from their off to their on 
position, it is necessary, therefore, to make a slight re- 
duction in brake pipe pressure throughout the train rath- 
er rapidly. This reduction can not be made too rapidly, 
however, because then an emergency, and not a service 
application, would develop, not to mention certain other 
undesirable results. In order that this reduction in pres- 
sure may occur quickly throughout the train and with 
minimum pressure gradient from head to rear, control 
valves are provided with a quick-service feature which 
causes the pressure to be vented locally, at each control 
valve, at the same time that a reduction is being made at 
the brake valve. With this arrangement, the control 


- valve on the last car of a long train can be moved from 


its off to its on position in a few seconds. It has been 
found that the time is roughly proportional to the linear 
length of the brake pipe; that is, in long trains about 
one second is required for each 300 ft. of brake pipe. In. 
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other words, if a train were of such length that the con- 
trol valve on the last car was 1,000 ft. from the brake 
valve, this control valve would move from its off to its 
on position about 3.3 seconds after the brake valve had 
been placed in service position. 

It should be noted that 300 ft. per second applies to 
the last car only. The combined action of the quick-serv- 
ice feature and the flow of air from the rear is such that 
the first car does not apply until shortly before the last 
car. In consequence, at the expiration of a brief interval, 
proportional to the length of the train, control valves, 
from head to rear, move from their off to their on posi- 
tions with a fair approach to simultaneity. 

The operation just described covers the movement of 
the control valves throughout the train from release to 
application position, in which position the brake cylinders 
are charged with compressed air from the car reservoirs. 
In order that the brake cylinders may be charged to full 
service pressure, the brake-pipe pressure must be re- 
duced, on each car, 24 lb. or, say, from 110 to 86 lb. It 
is clear that the pressure in a long pipe, commencing at 
the head end, can not be lowered 24 Ib. throughout its 
length, except that an appreciable time is available, and 
particularly when the gradient in pressure, from head to 
rear, must be held to a minimum. With the most mod- 
ern pneumatic equipment, including continuous quick- 
service valves, it takes roughly 15 seconds, after placing 
the brake valve in service position, to build up full service 
cylinder pressure on the last car of an 18-car train. 

The release of the brakes, or the movement of the 
car control valves back to off position, is accomplished 
by building up pressure in the brake pipe. After a full 
service application, as stated above, the brake-pipe pres- 


sure throughout the train, is roughly 86 Ib. and this 
pressure. must be restored to about 110 Ib. before all 
pressure can be completely released from the brake 


cylinders. Since the brake pipe-pressure is restored 
from the head end and against the drain of car reservoirs 
which are, at this time, recharging themselves from the 
brake pipe, a substantial time element is involved, al- 
though this time is still a matter of seconds and not 
greatly different from the time to apply all brakes fully. 

It is clear that the operations just described involve 
transient pneumatic phenomena. Electrical engineers 
appreciate the difficulty attached to understanding and 
controlling transient electrical phenomena. They prob- 
ably will not dissent from the statement that transient 
phenomena in a gas, or elastic medium, present tech- 
nical problems at least as difficult. Many of these prob- 
lems can be circumvented by utilizing electrical control 
means. 

Since 1887 at least, it has been understood that the 
time element involved in applying or releasing brakes 
could be greatly reduced by the use of electricity and 
since that time many systems of electro-pneumatic con- 
trol have been devised and several types have been placed 
in actual service. The type used on the modern high- 
speed train may be called a two-pipe system. That is, 
a second pipe, termed the straight-air pipe, is employed 
as well as the familiar brake pipe. The straight-air pipe 
only is used during electro-pneumatic operation. 

Each car is equipped with electro-pneumatic valves. 
When these valves are energized from the head end, 
pressure is built up locally on each car, in the straight- 
air pipe, so that the pressure in the straight-air pipe 
throughout the train can be brought up quickly to full 
service value. Suitable pneumatic relays, controlled by 
straight-air pipe pressure, charge the car brake cylinders 
to the pressure existing in the straight-air pipe and in 
the same time. With this system of control, full service 
cylinder pressure can be secured in about four seconds 
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from brake valve movement on all cars of a train of 
any length. To release the cylinder pressure, the elec- 
tro-pneumatic valves are desenergized, which vents the 
straight-air-pipe pressure locally throughout the train, 
Brake-cylinder pressure is consequently rapidly released, 

With this system, it is evident that in service opera- 
tion, three results, which can not be obtained with pneu- 
matic control alone, are accomplished. First, pressure 
commences to appear in all brake cylinders throughout 
a train of any length at substantially the instant the 
brake valve is placed in service position; second, the 
cylinders throughout the train can be charged simul- 
taneously to full pressure in a time fixed by the design- 
er’s option; third, pressure in the cylinders throughout 
the train can be completely exhausted simultaneously in 
a time again fixed by the designer’s option. 


Importance of a Few Seconds 


The time saved by electro-pneumatic control is a mat- 
ter of seconds. The question arises as to why a few 
seconds is an item of any great moment in the operation 
of high-speed main-line trains, which make few stops 
and few slow downs. If one of these trains, however, 
traveling at 100 m. p. h., or about 150 ft. per second, 
has to make an emergency stop to save lives and avoid 
property damage, the importance of saving a few seconds 
in brake application time is self-evident. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a situation which arises more or less 
frequently in actual service. A train is moving along 
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the track, still accelerating, when it encounters, at A, 
an unfavorable signal aspect and under circumstances 
which indicate that a service application stop must be 
made at once. Power is immediately shut off and the 
brake valve placed in service position. With pneumatic 
brakes, the train decelerates along the line AB; with 
electro-pneumatic brakes, along the line AC. The stop 
distance with the pneumatic train is represented by the 
area ABD; with the electro-pneumatic train, by the area 
ACD. The cross hatched area is the saving in stop 
distance, which, obviously, is far from negligible. 

This chart has been prepared to show the gain brought 
about by a single factor, that is, the use of electricity, 
and does not refer to any specific train. It assumes that 
a full service application, with eithersbrake, produces a 
retardation of 1.25 m. p. h. s., and that this retardation 
is constant, irrespective of speed.or temperature. When 
the brake is partially applied, the retardation is taken 
as directly proportional to the cylinder pressure. The 


cylinder pressure build-up is assumed to duplicate labor- 
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atory tests of an 18-car train. The retardation is sup- 
posed to depend entirely upon the car cylinder pressures, 
that is, the locomotive brake blends harmoniously with 
either system of car brakes. Internal and wind re- 
sistance is neglected. 

None of these assumptions correspond precisely to 
the conditions found in actual operation. Notwithstand- 
ing, it is believed that the chart fairly indicates the order 
of the shortening of service stop distances, on a com- 
parative basis, accomplished by adding electricity to the 
pneumatic braking system. The saving reduces as the 
number of cars in the train decreases but never entirely 
vanishes, because the pneumatic application time is al- 
ways greater than the electro-pneumatic time, even for 
a one car train. 

Since signal spacing is based upon service stopping 
distances, the situation described above is of considerable 
practical importance. On some railroads, such as the 
New Haven, station stops may be rather close. If, on 
such a road, the decelerating force were relatively low, 
the train could not, within the distance, be permitted to 
attain the maximum speed of which it is capable. 

Fig. 2,"which is based upon the same assumptions as 
Fig. 1, illustrates a situation frequently encountered in 
regular service. The train is proceeding along the track 
still accelerating. Suddenly a condition arises which 
may call for a brake application. This condition may 
be an unfavorable signal indication which is not clearing 
as expected, an automobile crossing the track, a track 
repair gang somewhat slow to move, or any unexpected 
interference, of a temporary nature, which may call for 
a stop. A brake application is deferred as long as pos- 
sible but with pneumatic brakes, in order to stop short 
of the interference, the brake valve has to be placed in 
service position at A and the train decelerates along 
the line AB. To stop at the same point with faster act- 
ing electro-pneumatic brakes, the brake valve does not 
have to be placed in service position until several seconds 
later or at C. The train then decelerates along line CB. 

At C, the temporary interference clears; that is, the 
signal aspect becomes favorable, the automobile com- 
pletes its passage across the track, the track gang gets 
out of the way, etc. The brake valve is, therefore, imme- 
diately placed in a position to release the brakes. The 
train continues to decelerate, of course, until the brakes 
are completely released, which occurs at D with the 
pneumatic brakes and at EF with the electro-pneumatic. 
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Power is then applied and the train accelerates. The 


cross hatched area indicates the greater distance covered 
by the electro-pneumatic train in the time OF. It will 
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be noted also that at F, the electro-pneumatic train is at 
a higher speed than the pneumatic train and is conse- 
quently still gaining distance. 

It has been stated that in Figs. 1 and 2, it is assumed 
that a full service application of either the pneumatic or 
the electro-pneumatic brake produces the same retarda- 
tion. The savings discussed above are, therefore, those 
to be credited entirely to the use of electricity. It will be 
observed that these savings are obtained in situations 
where the brake valve has to be placed in service or re- 
lease position without any prior warning. At regular 
station stops or slow-order curves, the need for a brake 
application or release can be anticipated, in which event 
the savings under discussion, with skillful handling, 
largely disappear. But there are so many occasions in 
actual operation, apart from emergency stops, when the 
brake must be applied or released without advance notice 
that electro-pneumatic brakes contribute materially to 
the expeditious movement of high-speed trains. 

In this connection, the release function is of particular 
interest. Since a long time and a considerable distance 
is needed to accelerate a train to the high-speed zone, it 
is important that the high speed, once attained, be held as 
long as possible; that is, that slow downs and stops be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The urgent necessity 
of such a course can be readily appreciated by anyone 
who has noted the effect of one or two stops, or a long 
detour, on the mileage covered in an all-day automobile 
trip. The railroads, from the beginning of high-speed 
operation, have fully appreciated this necessity. Large 
sums of money have been spent to eliminate speed re- 
strictions at curves, track intersections, grade crossings, 
etc. Meets have been arranged so that high-speed trains 
would not be called upon to reduce speed. Steps have 
even been taken with track repair gangs so that their 
presence would not interfere with the maintenance of 
high speed. 

That brake release has an effect upon these improve- 
ments is not always considered. But it is clear that since 
slow orders can not be completely eliminated, slow re- 
leasing brakes introduce an additional penalty because 
the speed of the train, due to slow brake release, is 
brought down somewhat below that called for by the slow 
order. Electro-pneumatic brakes, because of their fast 
release, assist greatly in reducing this penalty to a min- 
imum. 

That brakes play an important part in maintaining 
schedule speeds is evidenced by a statement* by A. A. 
Raymond, superintendent fuel and locomotive perform- 
ance, New York Central, before the A. S. M. E., name- 
ly: “While acceleration only has been shown, getting 
over the road in the minimum amount of time is affected 
also by the rate of deceleration, although in general more 
time is lost accelerating than decelerating.” 


How the Brakes Work 


Fig. 3 shows, in simplified form, the essential ele- 
ments of the electro-pneumatic system for controlling 
cylinder pressure. When the brake valve at the left is 
moved to service position, pressure is built up in cham- 
ber A of the master controller. This pressure causes 
shaft B to move to the right and close a set of contacts 
which energize the release wire from the battery. All 
release magnet valves R throughout the train are then 
energized, thereby closing all exhaust ports from the 
straight-air pipe. Continued movement of shaft B to the 
right closes the application contacts, which causes all the 
application magnet valves A throughout the train to be 
energized and opened, thereby permitting air to flow from 
the auxiliary reservoirs to the straight-air pipe. When 
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pressure is built up in the straight-air pipe, the relay 
valves open and from the supply reservoirs, charge the 
brake cylinders to the pressure existing in the straight- 
air pipe. Meantime, pressure from the straight-air pipe 
has been building up in chamber C of the master con- 
troller. When this pressure almost equals that in cham- 
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Those who are acquainted with old-style brake valves 
will appreciate what an advance in the art this self-lap- 
ping brake valve represents. 

For practical purposes, the master controller moves 
to its application position, the application magnet valves 
are energized and the relay valves are opened coincident 
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ber A, spring D moves shaft B to the left and opens the 
application contacts. The application magnets close and 
the cylinder pressure remains equal to that in chamber A. 

To release the cylinder pressure, the brake valve is 


moved to release position which releases the pressure in ~ 


chamber A. Shaft B then moves to the left and opens 
the release contacts. All release magnet valves are then 
deenergized and straight-air pipe pressure is exhausted 
to atmosphere at each magnet bracket. Exhausting the 
straight-air-pipe pressure causes the relay valves to move 
to a position in which the brake cylinders are connected 
to atmosphere. The brakes are thereby released. 

The very simplicity of this control system tends to 
obscure the many advantages it possesses. These ad- 
vantages represent such an advance in the brake art that 
it is believed attention should be directed to them. 

The brake valve employed with this system retains 
an old name but actually the mode of operation is en- 
tirely changed. The self-lapping brake valve is essen- 
tially a two-way regulating valve; that is, it regulates 
the pressure admitted to, or discharged from, chamber 
A. When the brake-valve handle is moved to the right, 
out of its normal or release position, each position of 
the handle calls for a definite pressure. In other words, 
when the handle is placed in a certain position, the pres- 
sure in chamber A is increased or decreased, depending 
upon whether it is less or greater than the pressure 
called for by the position of the brake valve handle. 
The pressure can be increased or decreased, at will, in 
very small steps. It is independent of the volume of 
chamber A or the pipe attached thereto and is not 
affected by any reasonable leakage from volume or pipe. 


* See the Railway Age, September 20, 1941, page 446. 


with placing the brake valve in an application position. 
It has been previously explained that several seconds 
are required to move the control valves of the purely 
pneumatic system from their off to their on position 
with trains of customary length. All this time is elim- 
inated by electro-pneumatic control. 

Furthermore, the time of charging the brake cylinders 
to full pressure is not contingent upon dropping the 
pressure throughout a long brake pipe. Instead, the 
application magnet valves on each car can charge the 
small straight-air pipe volume of each car very quickly 
and the brake-cylinder pressure, through the action of 
the relay valves, keeps pace therewith. Each applica- 
tion magnet valve is provided with a choke so that the 
time of fully charging the straight-air pipe is prefixed 
at about four seconds. It is not necessary to change 
the size of this choke to compensate for variations in car 
length, etc., because the straight air pipe itself averages 
out variations since it is continuous throughout the train. 
If a magnet valve should become inoperative, this con- 
tinuous pipe supplies the necessary air from front and 
rear. If, during an application, the pressure in the 
straight-air pipe should reduce through leakage, which 
is probable since its. volume. is small, the master con- 
troller promptly moves to the right, re-energizes the 
application magnet valves, and restores the loss in pres- 
sure. 

Electro-pneumatic. brakes can be applied to one-half 
their full service effectiveness. in about two seconds. It 
is clear that if the pressure buildup had to be shut off 
by moving a brake valve back from service to lap, very 
considerable skill would be required, if indeed jit could 
be done with reasonable accuracy. With the system 
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shown in Fig. 3, the brake valve is moved half way 
; toward full service position which produces one-half the 
full service pressure in chamber A. As soon as this 
pressure is attained in the straight air pipe, and hence 
the brake cylinder, the master controller de-energizes 
the application magnet valves. It is plain that this sys- 
tem makes it possible to apply and release brakes par- 
tially, despite the very short times involved, easily, posi- 
tively and uniformly. 

With this system, the control of cylinder pressure is 
not influenced by the number of cars that may be in the 
train. This is in decided contrast to a purely pneumatic 
system in which the time to obtain a certain cylinder 
pressure changes with the number of cars in the train. 
That brake action should be independent of train length 
is obviously so desirable as to call for no extended com- 
ment. 

The action of the relay valve, which directly charges 
the brake cylinder, is not changed by variable brake- 
cylinder volume. Variations in brake-cylinder pressure 
caused by variations in piston travel, a troublesome 
problem with older pneumatic brakes is entirely over- 
come. Moreover, the relay valve automatically main- 
tains the brake-cylinder pressure against leakage. 

The net result of this control system is that any cylin- 
der pressure desired, requiring either an increase or a 
decrease over the pressure previously existing, may be 
easily, positively and uniformly obtained in a very short 
time which is always the same irrespective of train 
length; and independent of variations in pipe volumes, 
changes in brake-cylinder piston travel or brake-cylinder 
leakage. Similar results, particularly with respect to 
time, can not be attained with a one-pipe pneumatic 
system. 


Graduating Brake Pressure to Match Train Speed 


It is well known that the friction of cast-iron brake 
shoes, for a given pressure, decreases as the speed in- 
creases. If the same retardation is to be obtained in the 
high-speed brackets as in the low, a greater brake-shoe 
pressure must be employed at the higher speeds. It has 
been found empirically that satisfactory results are ob- 
tained if 100 per cent of this higher pressure is em- 
ployed at speeds above 65 m. p. h., 80 per cent between 
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65 and 40 m. p. h., 60 per cent between 40 and 20 
m. p. h., and 40 per cent at speeds below 20 m. p. h. 
To make these changes automatically, it is evident that 
a speed-recognizing device is required. For this pur- 
pose, a generator, usually axle mounted, is employed. 

A generator to measure speed is a familiar arrange- 
ment but such generators ordinarily provide energy only 
sufficient to operate indicating instruments. The gen- 
erator here considered has to supply enough energy to 
operate a system of relays, which means that at 100 
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m. p. h. the generator output is about 6 watts. Since 
the relays operate on direct current, a d.c. generator is 
used and operation in either direction is taken care of 
by a directional relay. 

One problem with relays, of course, is that they pull 
in with one voltage and drop out with an appreciably 
lower voltage. This characteristic has to be overcome 
with the speed control system since it is desired that 
speed recognition be as sharp and definite as possible. 
The method used is illustrated by Fig. 4. 

When the generator has built up sufficient ampere 
turns in the lower coil of the pilot relay to pull in the 
armature, the closing of the contacts energizes the lower’ 
coil of the repeater relay. The flux thereby built up 
induces a current in the upper circuit which adds to the 
ampere turns of the pilot relay, so that its armature is 
pulled in without hesitation or fluttering. Opening of 
the upper contacts of the repeater relay cuts additional 
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resistance into the circuit of the lower coil of the pilot 
valve. It consequently drops out on a higher voltage 
than would otherwise be the case. 

The result achieved with this combination is that if 
the pilot relay pulls in at a speed of 69 m. p. h., it drops 
out at no less than 65 m. p. h. and ordinarily at a some- 
what higher speed. This 4 m. p. h. maximum range 
represents a drop of 5.8 per cent. Despite the fact that 
this device must be sufficiently rugged to withstand the 
shocks of railway service, its range approaches that of 
a household thermostat. 


Wheel Slide Control 


This generator can also be used to prevent wheel slid- 
ing. When used for this purpose, the generators are 
termed Decelostats and one is required per axle. 

It is obvious that not very much time is available to 
prevent wheel sliding. When the wheel is rolling freely 
with brakes applied, a very small portion of the braking 
torque is devoted to destroying the angular velocity of 
the wheel and axle assembly but the greater portion is 
balanced by the counter torque set up at the rail. But 
the retarding force set up at the rail cannot exceed the 
product of the coefficient of adhesion and the pressure 
actually exerted by the wheel on the rail. If the retard- 
ing force is near the adhesion limit, therefore, it is clear 
that the wheel will slip if (1) the braking torque, for 
any reason, increases abnormally, (2) the pressure of 
the wheel on the rail is reduced because of oscillations, 
etc., or (3) the coefficient of adhesion decreases because 
a section of bad rail is encountered. If one or more of 
these conditions arise, the wheel and axle assembly loses 
angular velocity with great rapidity because the braking 
torque is directed almost entirely to arresting the rotary 
motion of the wheel and axle assembly. The wheels may 
cease revolving completely in a time which may not ex- 
ceed one second. 

A mechanism to prevent wheel sliding, therefore, 
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must recognize wheel slippage promptly and must act 
quickly to release brake-cylinder pressure. How this 
can be accomplished with a generator is illustrated by 
Fig. 5. The generator charges a condenser through a 
uni-directional relay. If the wheel is losing angular 
velocity at an abnormal rate, as it does when the wheel 
slips, the generator voltage drops at an abnormal rate. 
The condenser then discharges a current sufficient to 
trip the sensitive relay, which causes a magnet valve to 
be energized and pressure to be released very rapidly 
from the brake cylinder. 

It should be pointed out that electro-pneumatic brakes 
involve control of the brake-cylinder pressure from the 
brake valve and do not necessarily include speed gov- 
ernor or Decelostat control. That is, speed governors 
and Decelostats may or may not be used with electro- 
nneumatic brakes. 


Pennsylvania Reports on 


Its Large 1941 Traffic 


HE Pennsylvania, according to its 1941 annual re- 

f port made public this week, had operating revenues 

of $614,041,163 last year—an increase of 28.6 per 
cent over 1940. Operating expenses totaled $442,677,- 
275, an increase of 30.8 per cent. Net railway operating 
income was $97,102,488, an increase of 12 per cent. 
Net income totaled $52,383,958, which was an increase 
of 13 per cent. From this net income, dividends of 4 
per cent on stock were paid—leaving a balance of $22,- 
079,080 for transfer to profit and loss. 

Both the freight and passenger traffic—as measured 
in ton-miles and passenger-miles—of the Pennsylvania 
were greater in 1941 than they were in 1929, the former 
by 5.9 per cent and the latter by 2.2 per cent. But the 
average rates were 7.8 per cent lower on freight and 35.2 
per cent lower for passengers—with the result that 
freight revenues were 1.2 per cent less and passenger 
revenues 31 per cent less than they were in 1929. Mail 
and express revenue also decreased, the latter especially, 
so that total operating revenues were 10 per cent under 
those of 1929. 

Revenues and expenses and selected operating statis- 
tics, as drawn from the road’s annual reports, are given 
in an accompanying table for the years 1941, 1940, 1932 
and 1929. The comparisons for the last-named year with 
1941 appear especially significant, as indicating changed 
conditions in railroading over a 12-year period, because 
the traffic volume handled in both years was very nearly 
the same. Attention has already been drawn above to 
the downward tendency shown in rates—and hence in 
gross revenues. The expense figures reveal comparisons 
which, quite likely, are no less significant. Thus main- 
tenance of way expenses were down sharply—a reduc- 
tion unquestionably reflected in improved methods of 
doing this work rather than in a reduction in standards. 
Maintenance of equipment expenses were higher, a situa- 
tion explicable doubtless by the necessity of reducing the 
ratio of unserviceable rolling stock in view of present 
heavy traffic. 

The change in taxes speaks for itseli—the 1941 total 
figure including payroll taxes which were not levied in 
1929. The Pennsylvania carried its heavier 1941 traffic 
with almost 18 per cent fewer locomotives and about 5 
per cent fewer passenger and freight cars than it had in 
1929. Total tractive power of all locomotives was 9 per 
cent less in 1941 than in 1929 and tonnage capacity of 
freight cars was about 3 per cent less (although both 
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categories showed considerable increases when 1941 js 
compared with 1940). Especially remarkable is the con- 
trast in passenger performance. The road carried more 
passenger-miles in 1941 than it did in 1929, but with a 
reduction of more than 28 per cent in train-miles, the 
number of passengers per train rising almost 45 per cent. 
The freight service operating statistics, for the most part, 
show similar—if much less spectacular—improvement. 
New equipment placed in service during 1941, “to 
meet the requirements of National Defense,” the report 





Pennsylvania—Revenues, Expenses and Operating Statistics 
Compared 

1941 1940 1932 1929 
.» $477,008,587 $363,510,306 $235,347,937. $482,896,402 
59,738,930 129,583,665 
11,984,991 18,345,259 
5,951,954 16,926,413 
331,393,458 682,702,931 


26,457,504 87,847,375 
65,274,608 131,642,781 
7,228,351 11,054,411 
122,648,843 235,190,937 
242,011,603 493,150,592 


Freight Revenue .. 
Passenger Revenue .. 89,022,892 71,623,220 
Mail Revenue 12,851,459 12,464,150 
Express Revenue .... 5,822,680 6,024,182 
Total Oper. Revenue. 614,041,164 477,593,408 


67,466,477 48,732,989 
134,901,608 97,757,158 
8,984,653 8,771,527 
214,127,540 168,107,037 
442,677,275 338,454,678 





M. of W. Expenses.. 
M. of E. Expenses.. 
Traffic Expenses .... 
Transp. Expenses ... 
Total Oper. Expenses 





Net Revenue from Ry. 
Operation 

Railway Taxes 

Total Taxes 

Equip. & Joint Facil- 
ity Rents—Dr. ... 

Net Ry. Oper. Income 


89,381,855 
28,231,430 
28,231,430 


11,943,160 
49,132,038 


46,599,392 
95,731,430 


82,157,894 
13,573,536 


189,552,339 
40,518,596 
40,518,596 


15,805,391 
133,139,626 


48,791,500 
181,931,126 


80,552,608 
101,378,518 


171,363,888 
50,086,509 
66,159,548 


8,101,852 
97,102,488 


41,663,096 
138,765,583 


86,381,625 
52,383,958 


139,138,730 
31,437,624 
43,885,188 


8,754,056 
86,499,486 - 


41,335,655 
127,835,141 


81,596,891 
46,238,250 





Non-Oper. Income .. 

Gross Income 

Deductions from Gross 
Income 

Net Income 





No. of Locomotives. . 3,539 
Tractive Power, lb... 208,480,569 
No. Passenger Train 

Cars 4,917 
Seating Capacity — 

Persons 181,763 
No. Freight Cars ... 175,889 
Freight Car Capacity 

9,708,520 
46,246,469 


43,486,984 


33,514,262 
61,454,673 
44,041,144 


4,297 
228,968,712 
5,188 


198,670 
184,704 


3,890 
217,180,342 
4,965 


195,526 
186,324 


9,984,970 


29,100,268 
44,441,211 


19,651,852 
35,844,235 
42,300,459 


3,543 
208,236,679 
4,560 


182,104 
173,614 


9,530,615 


36,548,978 
41,612,666 


24,686,430 
49,052,992 
40,826,053 


9,982,970 





48,555,937 
60,950,657 


39,003,714 
61,255,500 
61,133,005 


Freight Train-Miles. . 

Passenger Train-Miles 

Yard Switching Loco.- 
Miles (Frt.) 

Road Frt. Loco-Miles 

Psgr. Loco.-Miles . 


Ton-Mi. (Rev. Frt.) 

* —(000) 

Avg. Tons per Train 
(Rev. Frt.) 

Rev. Tons per Loaded 





49,174,162 
1,005 


39,755,555 25,225,676 
1,107 853 

28.9 28.0 30.9 

228.1 210.6 

60.5 


52,096,022 
1,152 

29.3 

236.7 

62.9 


242.4 


Total Car-Miles ... 60.9 63.2 


Rev. Passenger-Miles 

(000) 4,329,901 
Rev. Passengers per 

Train 100 
Avg. Rev. Psgr. Trip 

(Mi.) 58.1 
Rev. per Psgr.-Mi. ¢ 2.056 
Rev. per Ton-Mi. ¢.. 916 





3,441,635 2,190,742 4,234,748 


83 49 69 
35.9 37.2 


2.729 3.173 
934 .994 


53.6 
2.081 
914 





states, included 4,954 freight-carrying cars, 200 cabin 
cars, 3 locomotives, 41 large-capacity tenders, 668 freight 
containers, 4 passenger coaches, 3 car floats and 1 tug 
boat. In addition, 110 passenger train cars were remod- 
eled. On order at the close of the year were 6,922 
freight-carrying cars, 250 cabin cars, 23 locomotives, 16 
large-capacity tenders, 14 passenger coaches, 10 car 
floats, 15 barges, 10 lighters, 1 tug boat and 1 track 
sweeper. 

In the twelve-year period ended December 31, 1941, 
the report continues, over 35,000 new freight cars and 
336 locomotives were placed in‘service, and a total of 
nearly $670,000,000 was expended “for additions and 
betterments to equipment, roadway, structures and other 

(Continued on page 555) 
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Palmer House, Chicago—Headquarters for the Meeting and Exhibit 


Containing 
The Meeting Program 


N. R. A. A, Exhibit Hours 
Expenditures for Construction and Maintenance Will 
Exceed One Billion in 1942 


A Revolution—in Railroad Grading Equipment and 
Methods 


Descriptions of New and Improved Products of Man- 
ufacturers 


A complete report of the annual meeting, including abstracts of 
the reports and addresses presented at the various sessions and 
of the comments made in discussion from the floor, will appear 
in the next, or March 21, A. R. E. A. Convention Proceedings 
issue of the Railway Age. 


National Railway Appliances 


Association Exhibit 


Palmer House, Exhibition Hall 


March 16—9 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. 
March 17—9 a. m. to 7:00 p. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 


m. 
Wednesday, March 18—9 a..m. to 6:30 p. m. 
Thursday, m 


March 19—9 a. m. to 3:00 p. 
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Program 
43rd Annual Meeting 


Palmer House, Chicago 


Tuesday, March 17 
Morning Session—9:45 A. M. 


Convention called to order 
Address by F. L. C. Bond, president 
Reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer 


Reports of committees on 

Standardization 

Signals and Interlocking 

Electricity 

Waterways and Harbors 

Economics of Railway Location and Operation 
Address by Andrew Stevenson, chief of the Transportation and 
Farm Equipment Branch, War :Production Board, on What 
the Railways May Expect in Maintenance Materials 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. 


Address by Joseph B. Eastman, director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, on What Is Expected of the Railways 
Reports of committees on 
Highways 
Co-operative Relations with Universities _ 
Water Service, Fire Protection and Sanitation 
Adjournment at 4:30 p. m. to visit the exhibition of the National 
Railway Appliances Association in the Exhibition Hall of the 
Palmer House 


Wednesday, March 18 
Morning Session—3 A. M. 


Reports of committees on 
Economics of Railway Labor 
Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
Wood Preservation 
Roadway 


Association Luncheon, 12 o'clock 


Address by Dr. H. J. Cody, M.A., D.D., LL.D., President, Uni- 
versity of Toronto 


Afternoon Session—2:30 P. M. 


Reports of committees on 
Ties 
Track 
Rail 
Eighth Progress Report on the Joint Investigation of Fissures in 
Rails, by Prof. H. F. Moore 


Evening Session—8 P. M. 


Address by Col. C. M. Turner, general traffic manager of the 
Associate British and Irish Railways, Inc., on The Experience 
of the British Railways with Bombing Attacks 


Thursday, March 19 
Morning Session—9:00 A. M. 


Reports of committees on 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Buildings 
Yards and Terminals 
Records and Accounts 
Iron and Steel Structures 
Wood Bridges and Trestles 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. 


Reports of committees on 
Clearances ~ 
Waterproofing of Railway Structures 
Impact 
Masonry 


Closing Business 






























A Revolution _ 


Powerful, Large-Ca- 
pacity, Off-Track 
Grading Equipment 
Is in Striking Con- 
trast With the Team- 
Drawn Equipment of 
Only a Few Years 
Ago 


URING the last decade, and with increasing mo- 
mentum each succeeding year, a revolution has 
been taking place in grading equipment and grad- 

ing methods, a revolution no less striking than that 
which has taken place in passenger train equipment and 
service during the same period, and one that has had, 
and that promises to continue to have, a profound effect 
upon railway construction and maintenance practices 
and economy, if not on railway train operation itself. 
Gone are the wheelbarrow, the team-drawn slip and one- 
yard dump-wagon grading methods of earlier days of 
railway construction, and equally outmoded are many 
of the “modern” developments in heavy on-track con- 
struction and maintenance grading equipment of only a 
few years ago. 


New Equipment for Every Purpose 


Today, mechanical horsepower has supplanted animal 
power and man power; capacities have outstripped the 
imagination of early railroad builders; speed and flexi- 
bility in methods are beyond comparison with those of 
earlier years; the crawler tread and huge pneumatic- 
tired wheel have replaced the steel-tired “wagon” wheel 
and are replacing the restricting railbound wheel; and, 
withal, the work train for routine grading operations is 
passing, interference with revenue train service is being 
cut to a minimum, and unit grading costs are being re- 
duced to a small fraction of what they have been in the 
past. A list of the more important units of off-track 
grading equipment available today includes crawler-type 
tractors; pneumatic-tired hauling units; trucks; trailers ; 
a wide variety of carrying-type scrapers; bulldozers, 


trailbuilders and scraping blades; elevating graders; 


rooters, or rippers; scarifiers; sheep’s-foot and road 
rollers; and a wide range of crawler-mounted draglines, 
shovels and cranes, both as single-purpose units and 
readily convertible from one to the other. 

While these classes of equipment are marked by many 
units of large horsepower and capacities, in striking con- 
trast with much of the equipment of the early days of 
railroading, they are far from confined to such units. 
On the contrary, they include units of a wide variety of 
types, designs and capacities for carrying out practically 


In Railroad 


every class of grading work on the railways, regardless 
of scope, character of terrain, length of haul, type of soil, 
size of cuts and fills, degree of compaction required, and 
other influencing factors. Largely because of its range 
of adaptability, coupled with its off-track features and 


ability to reduce costs, modern grading equipment, far. 


from being an exclusive tool for new line construction, 
is highly adapted to the larger current problems of plant 
extension, line refinement and routine maintenance. As 
such, it is of special interest to railway engineering and 
maintenance officers at the present time when extensive 
programs of such work must be undertaken with speed, 
minimum interference with traffic and maximum econ- 
omy in the face of the huge part the railroads must play 
in our war program. 


Tractors Led the Way 


Modern grading equipment and grading methods had 
their inception in the development of the first successful 
crawler-type tractor in 1904, a unit designed initially 
to meet the immediate needs of delta and valley farmers 
in California for a hauling unit that would not mire 
down in soft alluvial soil. With a crude but important 
beginning, the early tractor was not only the father of 
modern, off-track grading equipment, but also the parent 
of the huge and powerful armored tanks used in modern 
warfare and the equally powerful tractors, numbering 
into the hundreds of thousands, employed for hauling 
and numerous other power purposes in farming, lumber- 
ing, a wide range of construction operations, and in in- 
dustry generally. 

Possibly no less striking and important than the devel- 
opment of the crawler tractor itself was the development 
and application to tractors of powerful Diesel engines, 
beginning in 1931, which not only reduced tractor oper- 
ating costs sharply, but which afforded a further impetus 
to their widespread use through their simplicity of 
operation and maintenance. Available today in capacities 
ranging from 25 to 132 drawbar horsepower, with both 
gasoline and Diesel engines built to a precision not ex- 
ceeded, and in most cases not attained, in even the most 
costly automobiles, and employing throughout the latest 
scientific developments in design and in materials, the 
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modern crawler tractor has a ruggedness, range of use- 
' fulness and dependability under adverse conditions that 
- are found in few other inventions of man. With its sure- 
footed load-spreading treads and low center of gravity, 
_ it has few limitations in the way of soil conditions and 
_ terrain, and, employed in multiple (with puller and 
| pusher units), its hauling capacity is practically un- 
| - limited. 

Only in the matter of speed, which in its highest gear 
is generally limited from five to seven miles per hour, is 

































Above — Widen- 
ing and Strength- 
ening Shoulders 
With a Heavy- 
Duty Allis-Chal- 
mers Tractor-Bull- 
dozer Outfit 


rading Equipment and Methods 


Off-track units and modern 
practices improve quality of 
work, speed operations, mini- 
mize use of cars and locomo- 
tives, avoid interference with 
traffic and reduce costs 


wheel-mounted earth-moving equipment; have relatively 
low rolling resistance in soft ground due to the large 
diameter of their tires; have tremendous compacting 
power under favorable conditions; and have high effi- 
ciency. However, it is recognized that their adaptability 
to any particular project, and likewise their economy, as 
compared with the crawler tractor, depend upon many 
factors, including the magnitude of the project measured 
in the volume of material to be moved, the length of haul, 
the class of material to be handled, the character of the 
dump or roadbed to be moved over, grades to be nego- 


Below — A Caterpillar — LaPlant-Choate 
Carrimor Outfit Engaged in Bank-Widening 
Operations 


Above—A %-Yd. Crawler-Mounted Dragline, Deep 
Ditching Along the Main Line of the D. T. & I. © 


the tractor at a disadvantage compared with some of the 
latest types of pneumatic-tired hauling units, now avail- 
able in a considerable range of capacities, with tire sizes 
ranging up to 36 in. by 40 in. and 9 ft. 6 in. high from 
tread to tread, and with loaded operating speeds up to 
25 m.p.h. and more. In fact, pneumatic-tired hauling 
units, with twin Diesel engines, are available with capac- 
Ities up to 400 hp. 

_ That these powerful and fast units have a definite place 
in modern grading operations is definitely established. 
Once put under way with their loads, frequently with the 
aid of a pusher tractor, they will haul the largest available 
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tiated, etc. Obviously, these units are best adapted to 
large projects involving long hauls and generally favor- 
able soil and road conditions. 


Wide Range of Carrying Scrapers 


The developments that have taken place in power 
units are no more striking than those that have taken 
place in combination earth-excavating and carrying 
units, especially the carrying-type of scraper. This type 
of unit today, in both design and capacity, is a far cry 
from the scraper of earlier days. Scrapers are now avail- 
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able in a wide range of capacities; are of the self-load- 
ing and self-unloading types; are both cable and hy- 
draulically operated; and have fine adjustment, which 
permits controlled excavation for skimming, routine 
loading and dressing-up operations. Through equally 
fine adjustment in unloading, they provide for spreading 
in thin layers to secure increased compaction, the blend- 
ing of various classes of filling materials, and improved 
hauling conditions. 

Indicating the wide range and adaptability of this type 
of equipment for excavating, disposal and filling opera- 
tions is the fact that it is available in more than 80 
models with from two to eight pneumatic-tired wheels 
and capacities ranging from as little as 3.2 cu. yd. to as 


Below—Ditch Cleaning on the Great Northern 
With a LeTourneau Bulldozer Outfit 
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suitable ground, whereas crawler-mounted units may 
prove better adapted in unusually soft material because 
of their larger tread area, with corresponding lower unit 
pressures. 

Similarly, large flared-top wagons, trailers or buggies 
may simplify and speed up loading where large-capacity 
draglines or shovels are used, and, to an important ex- 


Above—Ai Track- 
son Traxcavator 
in Track Recon- 
struction on the 
D. & R. G. W., 
Handling Dirt 
and Ballast 


Above—A Caterpillar Tractor and LeTourneau 
Carryall Ditching on the Great Northern 


much as 60 cu. yd., heaped measure. The smallest of 
these units has a struck load of 2.6 cu. yd., a cutting 
blade width of 6 ft., an overall length of 19 ft., an overall 
width of 6 ft. 11 in., a 12-in. maximum depth of cut and 
a controlled spread up to 14 in. deep. The largest unit, 
on the other hand, with a struck capacity of approxi- 
mately 40 cu. yd., has a 13-ft. cutting blade, an overall 
length in excess of 50 ft., and an overall width of more 
than 14 ft. ~ 

In between these extremes in scraper capacities are 
units of at least 12 other capacities, including a widely 
used 11-cu. yd. unit with a struck capacity of 8.2 cu. yd., 
a blade length of 8 ft. 6 in., an overall length of 29 ft. 
7 in., an overall width of 9 ft. 11 in., a maximum cut- 
ting depth of 12 in., and a controlled spreading limit of 
20 in. These various units are designed to be hauled 
by crawler tractors and pneumatic-tired power units, 
assisted usually in excavating and loading operations, 
especially in their larger capacities and in heavier classes 
of excavation, by a pusher tractor, an auxiliary pulling 
tractor, or both, the auxiliary tractors being employed 
in plowing, rooting, bulldozing or other classes of work 
between helper operations. 


Trucks, Trailers and Wagons 


For use with elevating graders, power shovels, cranes 
and draglines, a wide range of truck, trailer and wagon 
types of earth-moving equipment is available, equipped 
both with pneumatic tires and with crawler treads with 
side, end and bottom dump; and in a wide range of 
capacities up to and exceeding 16 cu. yd. Depending 
upon their design, capacities and special features, some 
of these units are better adapted to specific jobs than 
others. For example, pneumatic-tired units are gen- 
erally conceded to be better adapted to long hauls over 


tent, a specific type of dumping arrangement may be 
more advantageous than another where controlled 
spreading is an important factor as compared with 
routine wasting operations. However, here again, the 
most suitable type of equipment depends upon a variety 
of conditions, conditions which must be viewed usually 
in the light of general and long-time use on a wide 
variety of jobs, rather than on any specific job, unless 
of exceptional magnitude. 


Bulldozers and Trailbuilders 


Equally as important in modern grading operations 
as the foregoing units of equipment are the bulldozer 
and trailbuilder (angledozer) units, which, while far 
from of recent developments, have, with the increasing 
power available in crawler tractors, been increased in 
size and usefulness far beyond that of the light blades 
of earlier years. Today, bulldozers, with cable or hy- 
draulic control, are available with moldboards (blades) 
ranging in lengths from 5 ft. 7 in. to 11 ft. 3% in., and 
in heights from 20% in. to 47% in. They are also 
available with lifts up to 57 in. for spreading and em- 
bankment work, and a drop below the ground level of 
as much as 72 in. in certain models for breaking down 
ground in front of them. In addition, bulldozers are 
available with a lateral blade tilt arrangement, making 
it possible to lower one corner or the other for digging 
operations, and some of the blades are fitted with re- 


placeable cutting tips of specially treated steel. 


Trailbuilders, like bulldozers, are available with both 
cable and hydraulic control and in a wide range of sizes. 
Lengths of blades range from 7 ft. 1 in. up to 13 ft. 7 in., 
and heights from 18 in. to 44 in} The different models 
have lifts up to 54 in. and can be dropped below the 
ground level as much as 52 in. Generally, the trailbuilder 
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blade is fixed at an angle to the right or left, usually 
from 55 to 67 deg., and, like certain of the bulldozer 
blades, it is available with the lateral tilt arrangement 
for digging operations. In addition, some of the blades 
are reversible, and, like some of the bulldozer blades, 
are fitted with replaceable tips of specially hardened 


steel. 





Above—An Athey 

MobiLoader Clean- 

ing Out a Long, 

Slide - Filled Cut 

Ditch on the D. & 
R. G. W. 


Above—Grading on the Northern Pacific 
With a Cletrac Diesel—Heil Cable Scoop 


Outfit 


The rooter, or ripper, one of the newer tools devel- 


oped for use with the tractor, has quickly found its place 


in a wide range of grading work. Available with one, 
two or three rooting standards, and in triple-standard 
models from which one or two of the standards can be 
readily removed to best meet ground conditions, these 
units, pulled by one or more tractors, can break up and 
frequently shatter hardpan, shale, limestone, frozen 
ground, and even some classes of paving. Being readily 
coupled to and uncoupled from the rear of tractors, the 
tractors employed in pulling rooters can be equipped 
with bulldozers, trailbuilders or other front-end equip- 
ment and used for a wide range of other operations 
when not engaged in rooting. In many cases, tractors 
equipped with special pusher dozer plates or other at- 
tachments to assist in scraper-loading operations, do all 
of the rooting work when not otherwise engaged, neither 
attachment interfering in any way with the other. 

Through the use of the rooter where conditions war- 
rant, the speed of loading scrapers is greatly increased, 
increasing the yardage that can be moved per hour, and 
thus reducing unit costs. Under other and more diffi- 
cult excavating conditions, rooter operation will min- 
imize or offset entirely blasting operations and the ex- 
pense of moving in shovels and trucks for loading’ and 
disposal. 


Much Other Equipment 


Other units figuring prominenty in the list of modern 
grading equipment include sheep’s-foot rollers, truck 
tanks and sprinklers, harrows, rock and brush rakes, 
tree-dozers, brush and root cutters, stump splitters, ele- 
vating graders and a variety of road graders for trim- 
ming side slopes, ditches and flat or crowned surfaces. 


2 
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Still'two other and more recent developments in equip- 
ment for a wide variety of ditching, grading and material- 
handling work are the front-end loader and the over- 
head loader, both tractor attachments, with buckets of 
various capacities up to 9 cu. yd. These units can ex- 
cavate in even the hardest ground, carry their loads to 
points of disposal, or load directly into trucks or cars. 

While these units have special features inherent in 
their designs, the primary difference between them is 
that one discharges its load at the front, to heights lim- 
ited to about 10 ft., while the other throws its load over- 
head to a chute or apron at the rear. Both of these 
units are fast, can work within relatively confined areas, 
have unlimited swing, and can carry their loads for con- 
siderable distances economically where it is not feasible 


Below — Earth-Leveling Operations With 
an International TD-18 Diesel Tractor and 
i Bulldozer 


to employ trucks or other hauling equipment in conjunc- 
tion with them. 

Adding to the equipment already mentioned, and es- 
sential for many classes of grading and excavating oper- 
ations, are crawler-mounted shovels, draglines and 
cranes, and, more especially for many classes of routine 
roadway maintenance work, highly flexible and versatile 
convertible crawler - mounted shovel - dragline - cranes, 
both gasoline engine and Diesel powered, which are now 
available in capacities ranging from 3 cu. yd. to 2% 
cu. yd. or more. These units, incorporating the long 
experience of manufacturers in building larger and 
heavier on-track units in the past, units that are by no 
means outmoded for many classes of heavy excavation 
work, are fast, powerful, full-revolving, of rugged con- 
struction, highly mobile and stable, and readily con- 
vertible from one type to another. 

Furthermore, being light, these units exert relatively 
low ground pressures, making them suitable for work- 
ing in soft ground, and through this same feature, plus 
their own power, they are readily self-loading and self- 
unloading when transported from job to job on flat cars, 
or on pneumatic-tired trailers operated over the high- 
ways. In addition, some of the convertible units can 
be equipped with a trench hoe boom and dipper arm, 
pile driver leads and other attachments, adapting them 
to a wide range of special jobs. 


New Conception in Grading Requirements 


As regards most of the units of off-track grading 
equipment available today, and especially those units of 
larger capacity, it must be recognized that grading con- 
tractors and equipment manufacturers have shown the 
way. No less true, however, is the fact that these de- 
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velopments have been stimulated to a large extent by the 
more stringent specifications for speed, greater compac- 
tion and lower unit costs set up by the U. S. Army 
Engineering Corp., the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, 
the various federal and state highway departments and 
the railroads involved in huge dam, levee, highway and 
line relocation projects in recent years. Largely under 
the guidance of these agencies, an entirely new concep- 
tion in grading methods has come about. 

Gone are the days of trestle-dumped, uncompacted 
fills, where subsidence of 10 to 15 per cent could be ex- 
pected during the seasoning period under train oper- 
ation, with the seriously restricting slow orders and huge 
track maintenance costs that were involved. Gone are 
the days of tediously slow team operations, hampered 


by inclement weather in the summer and frequently shut 


down in the winter. And gone also are the far larger 
interest charges during construction through the com- 
pletion of projects in from one-half to one-tenth the 
time required formerly. Modern grading calls for speed 
and minimum costs, combined with stringent require- 
ments for water-tight, impervious, non-subsiding fills, 
and stable, quick-draining cuts—and nowhere outside of 
earth dam construction are these factors more important 
than in railroad roadbed construction and .maintenance. 


Modern Methods on Shasta Line Change 


That modern grading methods have fourid their way 
into large-scale railroad line construction is evidenced 
in practically every outstanding line relocation project 
of recent years. On the 30.1-mile line relocation of the 
Southern Pacific around the Shasta Dam project of the 
federal government in northern California, for example, 
now nearing completion, the highest standards of con- 
struction, coupled with modern grading methods, were 
employed. On this project, which has been carried out 
under the direction of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the Interior, and which 
has involved more than five and one-half million cubic 
yards of excavation in cut and fill construction in a 
rough mountainous territory, the science of soil mechan- 
ics, combined with the use of modern grading equip- 
ment, has been employed to the fullest extent to produce 


Below — A 96-HP. LeTourneau 
Tournapull and Large-Capacity 
Tournatrailer. Right — Trestle- 
Filling With a Battery of Tractors 
and Carrying-Type Scrapers 
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compact, water-tight, non-subsiding’ fills and free-drain- 
ing stable cuts. 

Throughout the grading operations on this project, 
which were carried out under contract in five major sec- 
tions, the equipment employed included as many as 20 
to 25 carrying-type scrapers of 18 to 32 yd. capacity, 
20 to 25 crawler-type tractors up to 95 hp., 15 buil- 
dozer-equipped tractors, 8 heavy-duty rooters, several 
tractor-mounted rock racks, 6 sheep’s-foot rollers, 5 or 
6 water-tank sprinklers, one 2%4-yd. and one 2-yd. 
shovel, one 21%4-yd. dragline, and one 214-yd. convertible 
shovel-dragline-crane. That with this equipment rapid 
progress was made throughout the grading work is seen 
by the fact that as much as 526,000 cu. yd. of material 
was moved during peak months. 

Unquestionably, the scientific soil studies that were 
made on this project, both prior to and during grading 
operations, were the most extensive and detailed ever 
carried out in connection with railroad line construction 
to that time. These studies were predicated upon the 
knowledge that, regardless of the character of the soil 
involved, the compacted soil that contains the least voids 
is necessarily the most water-tight and will soften less 
under water absorption. “They were also predicated on 
the, knowledge that the degree of soil density required 
can be obtained by controlling the design and routing of 
grading and compacting equipment and by placing the 


*®. ‘correct: moisture content in the filling material, with 


‘relation to the particular grading equipriient employed, 
before it is compacted.* 


Santa Fe Reservoir Line Change 


Another outstanding example of modern grading 
methods in railroad line construction is that in connec- 
tion with the 20-mile single-track main-line line change 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe around the John 
Martin reservoir site in Colorado, completed recently un- 
der the direction of the U. S. Army Engineering Corps 
where, employing pre-wetting of the soil placed in em- 
bankments and the latest types of hauling and compact- 
ing equipment, fills were constructed with a density and 


* A detailed description of the grading methods employed on this project 
appeared in the Railway Age of June 21, 1941, page 1108. 


Below—A Link-Belt Speeder Con- 
vertible Tractor Crane Engaged 
in Bridge Foundation Work on 
the Burlington. Below Left—A 
Three-Drum Sheep’s-Foot Roller 
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water tightness not exceeded in the most modern earth 
dams. On this project, which involved a total of 3,150,- 
000 cu. yd. of grading in heavy dune sand with patches 
of a mixture of sand and clay, loess, soft shales and 
rock, the grading was done essentially by two outfits, 
one called a tractor-scraper outfit, and the other a 
wheeler outfit, the latter from the fact that the scrapers 
employed were hauled largely by pneumatic-tired power 
units. 

The former of these outfits, which was employed prin- 
cipally in constructing the shallower fills, up to a max- 
imum height of approximately 25 ft., and where the 
haul was limited to approximately 1,000 ft., included 12 
113-hp. hauling tractors, some equipped with push fronts 
or bulldozers; 10 13-yd. hauling scrapers; 7 7-yd. 
trucks; 2 sheep’s-foot rollers and 1-motor patrol-type 
blading grader. The wheeler outfit, on the other hand, 
with generally greater hauling speed, and, therefore, 
used primarily where high lifts and hauls in excess of 
1,000 ft. were involved, included 12 7-yd. wheeler out- 
fits, with a loaded speed of 18 m. p. h. and an empty 
speed of 20 to 22 m. p. h., 5 113-hp. crawler tractors 
equipped with push fronts or bulldozers ; 2 motor patrol- 
type blading graders; and 2 sheep’s-foot rollers. This 
equipment of the two outfits was supplemented by two 
2,000-gal. water tank sprinklers, hauled by wheeled trac- 
tors, and two 1,200-gal. water trucks, employed in the 
embankment-wetting operations. se gecii 

With these two grading outfits, working for the most 
part for three shifts each day and employing 12 twin- 
projector portable electric floodlighting plants for night 
illumination, an average of 25,000 cu. yd. of material 
was moved each 24-hr. period during the major part of 
the work, reaching a maximum of approximately 35,000 
cu. yd. during a number of such periods.} 


Equally Adapted to Maintenance Grading 


And so the record goes for one large project after 
another, for hundreds of smaller similar projects, and 
for a multitude of routine roadway ditching and grad- 
ing operations, under contract and with company forces 
and company-owned equipment. In fact, in the aggre- 
gate, the hundreds of smaller grading projects and 
routine roadway maintenance operations carried out by 
company forces far outstripped in magnitude the rela- 
tively few larger projects undertaken each year in major 
line changes or extension. And as there is greater ap- 
preciation of the adaptability of present-day off-track 
grading equipment to these smaller operations, and of 
the fact that this equipment can be operated by com- 


pany forces equally as well-as by contract forces, on even 


sizable earth-moving projects, the railways are turning 
to this equipment on an increasing scale. 

Prior to 1937, the railroads had little of this type of 
equipment, but since that time they have purchased it in 
considerable volume, including 137 crawler-type trac- 
tors, 58 bulldozers, 40 trailbuilders, 17 front-end and 
overhead loaders, 28 carrying scrapers, 5 rooters, 4 road 
rollers, several road graders, 50 crawler-type draglines, 
54 crawler-mounted power shovels and 32 crawler- 
mounted convertible dragline-shovel-cranes—a total of 
more than 425 units. And the indications are that with 
current net operating income the highest since 1929, 
constantly increasing demands for enlarged and ex- 
tended facilities to meet the needs of the country’s armed 
forces and war industries, and the necessity for higher 
standards of track maintenance in every detail to meet 


+ For a detailed description of the grading methods employed on this 
ig see the issue of the Railway Age for December 20, 1941, page 
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the requirements of increased speed with maximum 
safety, work programs will reach a new peak during 
1942, and work equipment purchases will be limited prin- 
cipally by inability to obtain the equipment. 


Several Roads Lead the Way 


While a number of roads have already turned to 
modern off-track grading equipment and will confine 
their purchases largely to this type of equipment in the 
future, a few roads, including the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the Great Northern, the Southern, the South- 
ern Pacific, the Illinios Central and several others, have 
shown the way and are today making extensive and 
effective use of such equipment. These roads have em- 
ployed this equipment for practically the entire range of 
construction and maintenance operations, including fill 
and cut construction in connection with line and aline- 
ment changes and yard and passing track extensions, em- 
bankment strengthening, ditching on and off the right of 
way, general right-of-way sloping to improve drainage 
and to reduce the costs of mowing, clearing stream chan- 
nels and effecting channel changes, filling bridge open- 
ings, clearing up slides, filling in washouts, cutting down 
obstructions to view at grade crossings, trenching, open- 
ing up cuts and removing obstructions to overcome 
drifting snow conditions, plowing and removing snow 
around yards and terminals, cleaning up after derail- 
ments, loading and unloading materials, and numerous 
other operations of a less definite character. 


How Units Are Used:in Maintenance 


With versatility and adaptability to a wide range of 
operations among the outstanding features of present- 
day off-track grading equipment, a detailed discussion 
of the various uses of each type of equipment in routine 
railroad work is impossible within the confines of this 
article. However, it may be said that, as a general rule, 
the bulldozers, trailbuilders and draglines are being used 
to the greatest extent in bank widening—the bulldozers 
and trail-builders being used to widen banks up to five 
to eight feet high, pushing material up from side bor- 
row or placing material brought in by trucks or carry- 
ing scrapers. Draglines, on the other hand, are being 
used generally for widening the higher fills, working 
from the top or bottom, and sometimes from mid-height 
as well, as conditions may dictate. Draglines are also 
being used extensively for ditching, cut widening, chan- 
nel changes and channel clearing work, while the front- 
end and overhead loaders are being used to large advan- 
tage in routine ditch cleaning and restoration work, 
yard clean-up operations and snow removal, disposing 
of the material themselves or loading it out into carrying 
units of one type or another as seems most feasible. 

The carrying-type scrapers, along with bulldozers and 
trail-builders, are finding extensive use wherever sizable 
yardages are to be excavated, moved, placed and dressed, 
including line-change, curve-reduction and bridge-filling 
projects. These units have also proved highly effective 
in general right-of-way grading, such as re-sloping to 
improve drainage, and leveling-up operations to elim- 
inate water pockets, prevent snow drifts, improve vision 
and simplify mowing with off-track power mowers. 

Power shovels, accompanied by trucks, find their 
largest field in roadway maintenance in off-right-of-way 
borrow pits or banks for roadbed strengthening, and 
usually where hauls of considerable length are involved. 
However, this type of equipment is equally effective and 


(Continued on page 556) 


















Expenditures for Constructionla 


Planned in 1942/1 


Additions to Yards and Sidings Are Important Items in the Budgets for 1942 


Programs for year include increases in all items, to insure dependable 
and expeditious handling of traftic in meeting military requirements 


tory, with all indications pointing to still fur- 

ther increases of 10 to 15 per cent in car load- 
ings in the months ahead and with the recent rate in- 
crease, the railways are planning for the most active year 
since 1930 in both construction and maintenance. Never 
before have they been called upon to handle so large a 
volume of traffic, and never before has so much depended 
on their ability to move it reliably and expeditiously. 
With construction held to the minimum for more than a 
decade, there is now a pent-up demand for new facilities 
and for the expansion of others that must be met by 
larger construction programs than any that have been 
carried out during the last 12 years. So necessary are 
these improvements to provide for reliable and expedi- 
tious movement of traffic and to insure that sudden calls 
for unusual effort in emergencies will not find the rail- 
ways wanting, and so clearly is this need recognized by 
the railways themselves that they plan to spend approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 for the improvement of their fixed 
properties during 1942, and $700,000,000 for their main- 
tenance, a total of $1,100,000,000. 

This forecast is based on information given us by the 
engineering officers of a selected group of typical roads 
concerning their plans for the current year with respect 
to both construction and maintenance. It is confirmed, 
in part at least, by the fact that the budgets for 1942 
contain almost as many units of work equipment as 
were purchased in 1941, a year in which an outstanding 
record was made in the number of units purchased. Ob- 
viously, these plans for so many additional power ma- 
chines and tools immediately following the year of larg- 


WV es traffic already at the highest level in his- 


est purchases, give strong confirmation to other evidence 
that these officers are planning to increase their activities 
over those of 1941. 


Many Large Projects Included 


Further confirmation of this increased activity is to 
be found in the fact that both the construction and main- 
tenance budgets of the railways as a whole are ma- 
terially larger than they were last year, a year in which 
there was a marked upsurge in the amount of money 


spent for both improvements and maintenance. One of 
the striking features of the construction plans for 1942 
is the number of large projects included in the budgets, 
this being a continuation of the trend that first mani- 
fested itself last year. 

Inquiries to determine what construction will be under- 
taken in 1942 elicited replies from chief engineers and 
engineers maintenance of way of 40 roads having a total 
line mileage of 179,000. Of these, 18, representing 30 
per cent of the railway mileage of the country, gave de- 
tails of their proposed expenditures ; 3 reported that they 
do not prepare budgets, but implied that they expected 
to do a substantial amount of work during the year; 
2 said that their plans call for about the same amount of 
work as was done last year ; 6 roads are not planning any 
important work, but several of this group indicated that 
thé number of minor projects they expect to complete 
during the year will aggregate a substantial sum; 2 
reported that no improvement work will be undertaken 
during the year, one of these explaining that probable 
difficulties in obtaining materials had influenced this 
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snland Maintenance 


L2| Will Exceed One Billion 








The railways plan to make still further in- 
creases in their expenditures for both construc- 
tion and maintenance in 1942, exceeding those 
of last year by $200,000,000, although these ex- 
penditures for both construction and mainten- 
ance in 1941 were the highest in any year for 
more than a decade. More large construction 
projects have already been authorized than in 
any recent year and others are under considera- 
tion. In construction, the aggregate expendi- 
tures, including numerous projects of less mag- 
nitude, will rise to $400,000,000. This compares 
with $300,000,000 (estimated) in 1941 and with 
$444,339,000 in 1930. 

In maintenance, the increase over 1941 is also 
expected to approximate $100,000,000, bringing 
the total for the year to $700,000,000 or substan- 
tially the same as in 1930, a figure that has not 
even been approached since that year. These 
expenditures will include appreciable increases 
in all of the items that enter into maintenance of 
roadway and structures, with special emphasis 
on rail, ties, ballasting, roadbed maintenance, 
bridges and buildings. Details of these expanded 
programs for 1942 are presented in this article, 
which is based on information given us by rank- 
ing engineering officers of 40 roads. 











decision; on 2 roads the budgets have not been ap- 
proved; and 7 officers believed that it would be unwise 
to disclose their programs in view of the fact that we 
are now engaged in war. 


Related to Military Needs 


With few exceptions, the budgets cover work related 
to military needs, and they are planned primarily to ex- 
pedite the movement of trains and the distribution of 
cars, to improve the handling of locomotives at ter- 
minals and to facilitate repairs to locomotives and cars. 


An Unusually 
Large Mileage of 
Track Will Be 
Surfaced This 
Year, Increasing 
the Ballast to Be 
Applied by 2.- 
500,000 Cu. Yd. 


Among the important items included in the budgets are 
new and improved engine terminals; new, expanded and 
revised yards, including car retarders; additional indus- 
trial tracks to serve factories engaged in war produc- 
tion; increased locomotive-shop and car-repair facilities ; 
additional and enlarged water and fuel stations; and the 
installation, extension and revision of fire lines at engine 
terminals, shops, piers and warehouses, to protect these 
facilities in case of emergencies. 

Several roads, some of which have said heretofore 
that they had no deferred maintenance, plan to strengthen 
a number of bridges upon which speed and load restric- 
tions have been placed, for the purpose of removing 
these restrictions so as not to interfere with or delay 
military traffic. Others plan to retire certain steel bridges 
that are below present standards and a number of trestles 
that have reached the ends of their service lives, sub- 
stituting culverts for the present openings, partly with 
the idea that this action will require the minimum use 
of essential war materials. 


Passing Sidings to Get Attention 


One of the interesting features of the current budgets 
is that almost all of the replies indicated that consider- 
able attention will be given to the extension, construc- 
tion and rearrangement of passing sidings during the 


It Is Expected 
That More Rail 
Will Be Laid in 
1942 Than in 
Any Year Since 

1929 
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year. Some officers said that many of the sidings on 
their roads are not long enough to accommodate tonnage 
trains and must be lengthened. Others said. that with 
the present volume of traffic the number of trains has 
increased to the point where there are not enough pass- 
ing sidings, while in not a few cases the principal trouble 
under present methods of operation is improper spacing, 
so that a general rearrangement as well as longer sidings 
is a crying need. In this connection, a surprisingly large 
number of the budgets called for one or more installa- 
tions of centralized traffic control, including remote-con- 
trolled switches and, incidentally, the revision of passing 
sidings. 

Three line changes and two grade revisions are in- 
cluded in the budgets, the former presumably to remove 
speed restrictions and the latter to facilitate the opera- 
tion of freight trains. In this connection, several roads 
indicated that they expect to improve their roadbeds, in- 
volving bank widening and drainage projects on a scale 
that removes this work from the category of maintenance 
and places it in additions and betterments with charges 
to capital. 

New buildings included in the budgets for 1942 are 
mainly enginehouses and shops and extensions to exist- 
ing facilities of these types, and those incidental to the 
improvement of water and fuel stations, of which there 
will be a large number. On the other hand, many 
shops, enginehouses, storehouses, office and other build- 
ings are scheduled for modernization without enlarge- 
ment. The plans for modernization also include a con- 


siderable number of passenger stations, especially at im- 
portant points where present facilities are proving in- 
adequate to handle the sharp upturn in passenger traffic. 


Considerable Signaling Will Be Required 


To maintain signaling facilities in condition for efficient 
and safe train operation, a considerable quantity of repair 
parts, as well as insulated wires and cables, will be re- 
quired. Several large centralized traffic control projects 
on different roads, which were started in 1941, are being 
pushed to completion and others are projected. On at 
least three extended sections of single track, where the 
war has caused a large increase in traffic, centralized traf- 
fic control is to be installed in 1942 as the quickest means 
for securing increased track capacity. These projects 
are considered military necessities, as a part of the war 
program, and, therefore, the materials are to be supplied 
on this basis. 

Likewise, priorities are to be given materials for high- 
way crossing signal projects to be installed at crossings in 
the vicinity of large defense factories as well as military 
training camps. Considered as a whole, therefore, the 
volume of signal construction which is authorized and is 
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to be installed in 1942, will represent a surprisingly 
large total. 

It is characteristic of the budgets for this year that 
most of the projects that have been ‘included can be 
completed during the year, although those that have been 
mentioned will, in general, range in cost from $100,000 
to $1,500,000 each. On the other hand, there will be an 
unusually large number of construction projects of less 
magnitude but of equal importance, most of which are 
fully as essential to dependable operation as the larger 
and more spectacular ones. In fact, the aggregate cost of 
these smaller projects will be greater than the total of 
the larger but less numerous ones. 


Maintenance to Increase $100,000,000 


That there will be a comparable increase in mainte- 
nance activities during 1942, is indicated by information 
given us by the same 40 roads, from which information 
was obtained concerning their improvement programs. 
In this case, however, 27 roads, representing 40 per cent 
of the mileage of the United States, and 1 road in Canada, 
gave details of their maintenance programs. None of the 
officers in this group expects to spend less in 1942 than 
he did in 1941, while all but a few will spend from 10 to 
40 per cent more than they did last year. On the basis of 
the budgets of these roads, it is estimated that all of the 
railways will spend more than $700,000,000 for mainte- 
nance in 1942. This is $100,000,000 more than the $603,- 
110,965 in 1941 and is approximately the same as was 
spent in 1930, a figure that has not even been approached 
in any intervening year. 

As might be expected, in view of the increasing traffic, 
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the continuation of high-speed train operation and the 
deficits in new rail during the depression years, rail will 
constitute a major item in the maintenance programs of 
all of the roads. that gave information on this subject, al- 
though several of them expect to lay considerably less 
than they did in 1941. In fact, several roads that were 
able to obtain deliveries anticipated their 1942 require- 
ments to some extent by laying part of their rail for 
this year in the later months of 1941. Despite this, how- 
ever, the overall requirements for the year, amounting to 
1,600,000 tons, represent an increase of one-third over 
the amount laid last year, and will be the largest amount 
laid in any year since 1929. 


All Classes of Maintenance Will Be Increased 


Co-ordinated with this large rail program, thé mainte- 
nance budgets include larger sums for applying ballast, 
for strengthening the roadbed, for surface ditching and 
subsurface drainage and for roadbed stabilization, these 
grading and drainage items being in addition to the capi- 
tal sums that will be spent for bank widening and drain- 
age. There will be a large increase in the amount of 
track surfaced, other than where new rail is laid. This 
larger mileage of ballasting and other surfacing will call 
for an increase in the number of ties inserted. There will 
be more weed destruction by both cutting and chemical 
methods. 

While the replacement of steel bridges will be consid- 
erably less than normal because of the restrictions placed 
on civilian uses of steel, more than the normal amount of 
maintenance and routine strengthening of these structures 
will be carried out, in addition to numerous jobs that 
will require capital expenditures. Almost every officer 
who gave details of his maintenance program, and others 
who listed the classes of work to which they expect to 
give particular attention, emphasized the need for in- 
creased maintenance of water and fuel stations, including 
the facilities for water softening. 


2,500,000 Cu. Yd. More Ballast 


Paralleling the increase in the amount of rail to be 
laid, surfacing with or without the application of ballast 
also constitutes a major item in the maintenance pro- 
grams for the year. Ballast will be applied not only to 
the new and relaid rail, but also to many miles of track 
upon which no rail is to be laid this year. As one engi- 
neer maintenance of way put it, “we have been surfacing 
and resurfacing much of our track without applying bal- 
last for so long that now, in view of the increased tonnage 
we are handling, we are forced to do a great deal of gen- 
eral surfacing on new ballast to keep our tracks in satis- 
factory running condition and to avoid damage to the 
rail,” 

Increases in the yardage of ballast to be applied, as 
given in the budgets, range from 10 per cent to 10 times, 
or 1,000 per cent, the amount used in 1941. However, a 
few roads that plan to lay less rail this year will also 
supply less ballast, while a few others will apply approxi- 
mately the same amount. Taking the roads as a whole, 
the indicated increase amounts to 2,500,000 cu. yd., com- 
pared with the amount applied in 1941, which was 1,000,- 


000,000 cu. yd. more than was applied in the previous 


year. As a further confirmation of the amount of track 
to be surfaced, the budgets also provide for the purchase 
of 300 tie-tamping outfits, complete with power plants 


and tools, and 967 self-contained tie tampers, the largest 


number ever to be purchased in a single year. 
Today no maintenance officer would apply ballast on 


a roadbed less than full section, or without providing for 


drainage where necessary to insure stable support for the 
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newly-surfaced track. For this reason it is logical to 
assume that the increased amount of ballast that will be 
applied will be accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in roadbed widening, surface ditching, subsurface drain- 
age and the cleaning out of troublesome cuts. Confirma- 
tion of this assumption is given in direct statements by 
some of the roads that such is their plan, while other 
evidence that there will be a marked increase in these 
classes of work is found in the budget provisions for the 
purchase of 150 units of ditching and other earth-moving 
equipment this year. 


Will Need More Ties 


While tie conditions in the main tracks are not much 
below normal requirements, it is economically sound to 
make slightly more than normal renewals where rail is 
laid, where new ballast is applied elsewhere and where 
the track is given a general raise without additional bal- 
last. For this reason there will be a moderate increase in 
tie renewals in connection with the extensive rail and 
surfacing programs that are planned. On the other hand, 
at the beginning of 1941, when it was becoming clear that 
the increases in traffic were likely to be permanent, for the 
railways as a whole there was a subnormal tie condition 
in yards and sidings, particularly in tracks that had re- 
mained unused for several years. During the year a con- 
siderable amount of this trackage was rehabilitated as 
increased traffic required its use, and this was reflected in 
increased tie renewals during the year. With every pros- 
pect that there will be a further increase in traffic this 
year, many roads are planning more tie renewals in yard 
and other tracks that still suffer from deferred mainte- 
nance. 

Weeds and other uncontrolled vegetation on the right 
of way not only are a nuisance, but they present an un- 
pleasing appearance and create a fire hazard which may 
be of considerable proportions where adjacent property is 
improved, is cultivated or is in timber. During the depth 
of the depression the policing of the right of way was 
neglected almost universally, and most of the weed-de- 
stroying equipment was allowed to be idle rather than to 
undertake the expense of clearing the property of weeds. 
Recently, interest in weed destruction has revived and 
has been gaining momentum for about five years, during 
which time an increasing number of weed-destroying 
units have been purchased year by year. That still more 
attention will be given to this important element of main- 
tenance in 1942 is indicated by the inclusion of 174 
weed-destroying units in the budgets for the year. 


Bridges Need Attention 


As has already been mentioned, there will be a larger 
than: normal expenditure for bridge repairs, which will 
include trestles as well as steel spans, and will involve the 
strengthening, rather than replacement, of an unusual 
number of steel bridges. While only three major jobs of 
replacing steel bridges were mentioned in the budgets 
under review, it is planned to retire a number of less 
important spans, install culverts and substitute embank- 
ments for the original structures. Almost all of the 
budgets provide for a larger program of painting steel 
bridges than for many years, further evidence of the de- 
sire to catch up on deferred maintenance. That there will 
be an increased amount of bridge maintenance, including 
both trestles and steel spans, is indicated by the prospec- 
tive purchases of approximately 600 portable power tools 
suitable for this work, and 96 portable power plants 
capable of operating them. 

(Continued on page 555) 












New and Improved. Products 
of the Manufacturers 


Ruberoid Blackout 


Formula for Windows 


HE Ruberoid Company, New York, has developed 

i a blackout formula for windows, skylights, etc., 

which is said to meet with the approval of army 
engineers and to provide complete opacity, a non-reflect- 
ing surface and a high degree of shatter resistance. The 
blackout. formula consists first of an application of a 
14 4-in. layer of Ruberoid Plastic Cement over the out- 
side area of each pane. Over this a sheet of No. 15 
Ruberoid Saturated Asbestos Felt, cut slightly larger 
than the pane, is applied and the felt is then covered 
with another layer of Ruberoid Plastic Cement, applied 
with a trowel. 

Within 3 or 4 days the surface of the blackout pro- 
tection will develop a dull black surface that is said to 
be completely non-reflective. When applied properly, 
this treatment is said to give complete blackout protection 
and greatly increases the shatter-resistance of the glass. 
The materials can be applied quickly and easily, without 
any preliminary cleaning of the glass and without inter- 
ior scaffolds to interfere with operations within the 


building. 


Improvements in 
Dump Cars 


EW and important changes have been made in 
N the design of dump cars manufactured by the 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, 
Aurora, Ill. Cars recently built by this company feature 
the use of U. S. S. Man-ten low-alloy high-tensile 
strength steel to obtain increased strength with light 
dead weight, the use of roller bearing trucks, car beds 
of all-welded design and dump cylinders and pistons 
constructed of welded steel plates instead of castings. 
Instead of using the old style steel-wood-steel floor con- 
struction for heavy duty service, these cars are now 
built with a single floor plate, welded to all members of 
the bed underframe, and the cross sills of the bed under- 
frame, in turn, rest upon rubber shock absorbing pads. 
Included in the latest dump cars recently built by this 
company are some 50-cu. yd. level-full, 70-ton capacity 
cars, for use in handling limestone rock loaded by 20-cu. 
yd. dippers, which are said to be the largest dump cars 
ever built. These cars are streamlined in design, are 
built of U. S. S. Man-ten to obtain the lightest dead 


weight possible and have the rubber shock absorbing 
pads between the underframe sill members and the top 
of the draft sills to absorb loading impacts. This com- 
pany also has recently built some 30-cu. yd. level-full, 
70-ton capacity dump cars of U. S. S. Man-ten, also 
featuring roller bearing trucks, rubber shock absorbing 
pads and all-welded car beds. Another development is 
the construction of hopper cars with air-operated clam- 
shell type doors, the doors being pulled upward and out- 
ward similar to the operation of the two halves of a 
clamshell bucket when the air is applied to the cylinders 
on each side, allowing the material to dump out of the 
bottom of the cars between the rails. Some 60-cu. yd. 
level-full 70-ton capacity hopper cars have been built 
recently of this design. 

Practically all modern dump cars are now constructed 
of the side-pivot drop or down-turning door type and 
the old lift-type door is more or less obsolete except in 
the case of the smaller narrow gage cars. The newer 
types are simpler in construction and easier to maintain 
and repair. They are simply a side-tipping body rest- 
ing on a draft beam, the dumping on either side being 
accomplished by large diameter air cylinders. A simple 
mechanism synchronized to work in connection with the 


-movement of the car body moves the door outward and 


downward in dumping and returns it to normal position. 


End View of New 50-Cu. Yd. 70-Ton Dump Car in Dumping 
Position 
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The down-turning door acts as a chute or apron to 
keep material away from the track and protect the bal- 
last. The air cylinders push the car bed to the dumping 

sition, usually an angle of 50 deg. with the horizontal, 
and the bed returns to the normal upright position by 
gravity when the air is exhausted from the cylinders. 
The air, as it exhausts, compresses somewhat and cush- 
ions the shock of the bed when it returns to the upright 
position. All dump cars carry their own air supply in 
reservoirs which charge continuously, as required, 
through check valves from the air supply on the loco- 
motive. All the cars may be dumped individually or the 
entire train may be operated as a single unit and in 
some types of trestle filling the cars may be arranged to 
dump alternately to relieve strains and stresses on the 
trestle structure. 


Bridge Lighting 


to Prevent Sabotage 


IRECTING attention to the great value of well- 
D planned night illumination in guarding important 

bridges against sabotage, lighting engineers of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., are urg- 
ing the illumination of piers, abutments and the under- 
sides of bridge floors, instead of decks and superstruc- 
tures, and are making specific recommendations as to 
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Sketch Indicates Recommended Protective Lighting for Trestles Less 
Than and More Than 40 Ft. High 
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both the most effective positions of lights and the types 
of lights to be employed. Where trestles are less than 
40 ft. high, they are recommending that Form 79 street- 
lighting luminaires be suspended from the underside of 
the deck at intervals of approximately 100 ft., employing 
a spring hanger between the bracket and luminaire to 
lessen the effect of vibration on the lamp. This arrange- 
ment, they point. out, provides a symmetrical light dis- 
tribution pattern over a wide area about the footings of 
a structure, without deep shaded areas, and also insures 
adequate lighting if one lamp should fail. 

For trestles higher than 40 ft., Form 79 VR street- 
lighting luminaires are recommended, mounted on the 
outside vertical structural members about 25 ft. above 
the ground and spaced from 150 ft. to 250 ft. apart.. The 
universal-mounting brackets provided with these lumi- 
naires have horizontal and vertical adjustments to com- 
pensate for rake and to make it possible to light a wider 
approach area. 

For bridge spans with piers less than 100 ft. apart, 
the company’s engineers recommend that narrow- or 
wide-beam floodlights be mounted on each pier to throw 
light on the adjacent piers. They point out that the 
number of floodlight units required will depend upon the 
size of the piers, but that, in general, one watt per square 
foot of pier area will be sufficient. They point out also 
that some light should spill on the water surrounding 
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the piers, but that, if the river is navigable, care should 
be taken to protect approaching craft against glare. 
For the lighting of the piers and abutments of struc- 
tures with spans in excess of 100 ft., it is recommended 
that the floodlights be suspended beneath the decks at 
mid-points of the spans and directed toward the piers 
and abutments. As with luminaires suspended directly 
from the decks of low trestles, it is recommended that 
provision be made through rubber or spring mountings 
to dampen vibration. In all cases, enclosed-type flood- 
lights are recommended in order to protect the reflector 
and interior generally against moisture, smoke and dust. 


General Electric Adds to 
Its Line of Tri-Clad Motors 


HREE new vertical motors have been added to the 

} line of Tri-Clad motors built by the General Elec- 

tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; a general-pur- 
pose polyphase motor, 1 to 20 hp.; a shielded polyphase 
motor, 1 to 20 hp.; and a shielded single-phase motor, 
1 to 5 hp. The shielded-type motors are suited espe- 
cially for pumping applications and the general-purpose 
motors, as the name indicates, are suitable as power 
units for almost any general type of work. These mo- 
tors all feature the Tri-Clad improvements which in- 
clude better mechanical protection through the use of 
a cast-iron box-type frame, balanced design and better 
electrical protection by the use of Formex, a new type 
of magnet wire. ; 

The new general-purpose type motors are designed to 
give added protection to the parts without materially in- 
creasing the over-all height. New punchings and coil 
shapes, double-end ventilation and balanced design are 
features of these motors, contributing to long life. All 
openings in the general-purpose motor are shielded to 
prevent the entrance of chips or other foreign matter. 
Accurate alignment to the driven unit is assured by ma- 
chined rabbets on the stator frame and base. Rotating 
weight and thrust are supported by the lower bearing, 
which is fitted to a one-piece base. The bearings are 
of the deeply-grooved type, encased in machined cast- 





an 


Two G-E Tri-Clad Vertical Squirrel-Cage Polyphase Induction 
Motors, General-Purpose at Left, and Shielded at Right 


iron housings. The grease fittings are located at easily 
accessible points. The location of eyebolts makes the 
motors easy to handle and a variety of bases are avail- 
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able to adapt them for many applications and mounting 
requirements. 

Both the polyphase and the single-phase shielded-type 
motors are adapted to either normal- or high-thrust ap- 
plications, and are suitable for outdoor operation except 
where extremes of moisture, dust, etc., make the selection 
of fan-cooled motors more economical. The cover of 
the motors is contoured to deflect dripping liquids and 
falling objects and all openings in the stator frames and 
end shields are protected against the entrance of splash- 
ing liquids. Air is discharged downward at low velocity, 
preventing excessive dust disturbance. All frame sizes 
have common mounting dimensions, making possible the 
interchange of many power and speed combinations, in- 
cluding single-phase ratings. The motors can be rotated 
to any one of four base positions without modification 
of the supporting structure. 

The polyphase shielded-type motors are available with 
either solid-shaft or hollow-shaft construction, while the 
single-phase motors are available only with solid shafts. 
The hollow shafts facilitate motor installation and im- 
pellor adjustment for pump installations. In such in- 
stallations, the pump shaft passes through the hollow 
motor shaft and is supported by an adjusting nut. Torque 
is applied to the pump shaft by either a nonreversing 
ratchet or a jaw-type coupling. A nonreversing ratchet 
eliminates motor reversal, from the reversal of phase 
rotation, or from the backward flow of water through a 


pump. 


Coaling Station 


With Automatic Controls 


N interesting example of a modern 1,250-ton rein- 
A forced concrete coaling station, featuring cen- 
tralized remote control of all operations for hoist- 
ing and distributing two kinds of coal and wet sand, is 
a station recently built by the Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the Pennsylvania at the 28th street 
terminal, Pittsburgh, Pa. During the first year of its 
operation this station had an output of 550,000 tons of 
coal, with a daily peak of 3,000 tons. 
Briefly, the station is an overhead type of reinforced 
concrete construction serving six tracks which pass under 


A View of the Westerly Side of the Coaling Station 
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the station. In addition to run-of-mine coal, it was de- 
signed to handle low-volatile coal for yard engines and 
for through locomotives while operating within the city 
limits. It has a capacity of 1,000 tons of run-of-mine 
coal, 250 tons of low-volatile coal and 50 tons of dry 
sand. The coal is delivered through 12 gates, 2 on each 
track, 8 of which deliver run-of-mine coal and 4 of which 
release low-volatile coal. Sand is delivered to all 6 
tracks. The gates are manually operated from a plat- 
form extending entirely around the coaling station. 
The outstanding feature of the station is the automatic 
operation of the hoisting and distribution system, con- 
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A Flow Diagram Showing the Routing of the Various Materials 
Through the Distribution System of the Coaling Station, Which 
Is Actually Located in the Tower Portion r 


trolled by master selector switches, push buttons and 


-interlocking relay circuits to safeguard the different 


operating cycles. The material is hoisted from two sepa- 
rate double-track unloading hoppers, each with a capac- 
ity of 80 tons, by two 135-cu. ft. skip-hoist buckets into 
separate collecting hoppers at the top of the station. 
These collecting hoppers are provided with motor-oper- 
ated flop gates, the position of which is determined by 
the master selector switch in accordance with the ma- 
terial being handled. Sand passes directly from these 
hoppers into a wet-sand storage bin and thence to screens 
and dryers and to a dry-sand storage bin. Coal is dis- 
charged onto motor-operated apron feeders, thence over 
drum-type magnetic separators and through other motor- 
operated flop gates to either the run-of-mine bins or the 
low-volatile bins, depending upon the type of coal being 
handled. , 

All the controls for the operation of the station are 
located in a hoist house placed at track level at one end 
of the station between the two hoist-bucket runways. A 
complete set of controls, including a master selector 
switch and push buttons, is provided for each hoist, and 
with this arrangement it is possible to hoist and dis- 
tribute any two of the three materials this station handles, 
simultaneously, such as both types of coal or either type 
of coal and sand. A series of colored lights indicate 1! 
the flop gates are in proper position, if the apron-feeder 
is in motion and if the magnetic field of the separator 1s 
energized, and all push button controls are interlocked 
so that it is impossible to start the hoisting operations 
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unless everything is properly set and adjusted for hand- 
ling the material for which the master selector switch is 
set. Full bin-capacity switches are provided which stop 
the hoisting when the bins are full. In addition, the 
hoist buckets may be set for automatic operation or 
manual push-button operation and when automatically- 
operated they may be set for interlocked counterbalanced 
operation (one bucket hoisting while the other is re- 
turning), thereby saving on power consumption. 


Improved N. & W. 
Cinder Handling Plant 


HE Ross and White Company, Chicago, has re- 

I cently developed and installed a number of N. & 

W. type mechanical cinder handling plants of an 
improved design, which has definite advantages from 
the standpoint of the low height of the structure, the 
elimination of the steel apron for conveying the cinders 
from the bucket dump to the shipping-out car, and its 
heavy H-beam continuous type of bucket guides. 

The hoist is located underneath a No. 10 steel plate in 
a weatherproof house slightly above the elevation of the 
bucket dump so that the hoist house is readily accessible 
by ladder from the ground. All of the operating ma- 
chinery, such as the hoist motor and control, is operated 
in this house and a push button station in a cast iron 
weatherproof enclosure is attached to the side of the 
structure near the ground for the operator’s use in con- 
trolling the bucket. 

In cold climates, serious objection has been made and 
definite difficulty experienced in connection with steel 
hinged aprons for the delivery of cinders from the bucket 
at its dumping point to the shipping-out car. The wet 
cinders freeze slightly in the apron at each discharge of 
the bucket and there is therefore an accumulation of ice 
and frozen cinders in the apron during low tempera- 
tures, which in time interferes with the discharge of the 
bucket and which must be cleaned out by some mechan- 
ical means or by heating the apron. This new cinder 
plant eliminates the apron entirely and provides only an 
adjustable baffle at the dumping point to cause the cin- 
ders to discharge properly in the center of the car. 

The skip bucket is made of solid construction, with- 
out gates or any other similar mechanism. The bucket 





A Two-Track Improved N. & W. Type Cinder Plant Recently 
Installed 
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rollers are of the anti-friction type and operate con- 
tinuously from the cinder-receiving hoppers to the dump- 
ing point in enclosed heavy guides so that the bucket is 
assured of being kept in its proper line of travel at all 
times. Ample clearances are provided, both horizontally 
and vertically and the unit may be installed for a single 
track or a number of tracks. The distance from the cin- 
der shipping-out track to the first engine track is a mini- 
mum of 24 ft. and the engine tracks may be spaced any 
distances desired. The cinders are loaded into the skip 
bucket from cast iron cinder-receiving hoppers which 
are 12 ft. long, with cast iron control gates and which 
have a capacity of about 90 cu. ft. A locking mechanism 
is provided on the hoppers so that the gates cannot be 
opened except when the bucket is in its proper filling 
position underneath the selected hopper. 


Black-Out Panels of 
Douglas Fir Plywood 


EST Coast railroads have discovered a new use 
W for Douglas Fir Plywood—black-out panels for 
windows in yard offices, dispatchers offices and 

other locations where offices essential to the night opera- 
tions of the railroads must be lightproof. Almost simul- 
taneous with the first blackout announcement, the rail- 





Interior of a Yard Office on the West Coast, Showing the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Black-Out Panels in Place Over the Windows 


roads began to order panels to cover windows in such 
night workrooms. 

The most popular way of installing the panels for ob- 
scuration has been with the use of turnbuckles that not 
only hold the sheets in place but hold them tight against 
the window casings to prevent light escapement. In some 
instances temporary casings were first nailed in place so 
the plywood would fit tightly inside. Plywood can also © 
serve as a measure of protection from flying glass, if 
properly installed. The book “Blackouts” published sev- 
eral months ago by the Office of Civilian Defense ex- 
plains that if panels are hung with rubber bands or elas- 
tic material so that they can swing in with the blast, the 
flying objects will hit the panel and fall to the floor while 
the blast dissipates inside the room. This protection, of 
course, is only relative, dependent upon the proximity 
and size of the bomb. 

In most instances the plywood chosen for blackout 
material has been of the lower grades and thinner panels. 
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Quarter-inch Plywall (wallboard) or the %4¢-in. Plys- 
cord (sheathing) grade have been most popular. De- 
pendent upon the size of the window and the thickness 
of the panel, sometimes a frame work is tacked on panel 
edges to give added stiffness. 

Although the blackout panels put up by West Coast 
railroads have not been used since the opening days of 
the war, they are built and stored for ready installation 
if the need arises. 


Asbestos-Cement 
Buildings 


NTICIPATING that there may be an acute short- 
A age of some materials, especially steel, and that 
there is a definite need for alternate materials, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa., have developed a 
method of building construction, which utilizes asbestos- 


A K. & M. Asbestos-Cement Building 


cement products for all parts of the structure, including 
structural members, sheathing and roofing. 

The new buildings use K. & M. Century asbestos- 
cement tubular sections for structural members, Century 
asbestos corrugated sheathing for the roof and Century 
sheet asbestos for the sidewalls. The buildings are based 
on units 16 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and with a clear height 
of 15 ft. A structure of any size can be constructed by 
simply combining the required number of 12-ft. by 16-ft. 
units. It is said that such buildings can be erected 
quickly by unskilled workmen and that they are fire- 
resisting, weather-resisting and maintenance free. 


Tournapull Cranes 


WO tractor cranes, the L20 and L40, which were 
developed for the quick and easy handling of bulky, 
heavy materials, have just been released to the 


market by R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. Both 
cranes are of all-welded box-type construction from spe- 
cial steels and are mounted on two large pneumatic-tired 
wheels. The cranes are connected to the tractor by a 
steel ridge pole and by the operating cables. In upright 
position the cranes will lift 20,000 Ib. at°a horizontal 
distance of 20 ft. 6 in. from the axle center of the crane. 
The L20 has a 20-ft. boom length and the L40 a 40-ft. 
boom length. The cranes are operated from any size 
of tractor or Tournapull equipped with a LeTourneau 
double-drum power control unit. 

The cranes offer a large lifting power with tractor 
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An L40 Tournapull Tractor-Crane at Work 


mobility. The large rubber tires permit travel over con- 
crete surfaces and provide ample flotation for working 
in soft, mucky conditions. The cranes may be connected 
to or disconnected from the tractor or Tournapull quickly 
and easily, releasing the power unit for other work and 
they may be towed behind trucks for transporting from 
job to job. 

The general specifications of the L40 crane are as fol- 
lows: Overall height upright, 48 ft.; overall width with 
single 21-in. by 24-in. 20-ply tires, 20 ft.; overall length, 
57 feet, 3 in.; length of boom structure, 44 ft.; maximum 
height from hook to ground, upright position, 41 ft. 6 
in.; horizontal distance, axle center to hook upright posi- 
tion, 20 ft. 6 in.; distance from axles to tractor drawbar, 
35 ft. 9 in.; length of boom line (%-in. 6-by-19 pre- 
formed wire rope), 600 ft.; length of hoist line, same 
type of wire rope, 415 ft.; and approximate shipping 
weight 16,600 Ib. 


Osmos Process 
Gets Wider Application 


ECOGNIZING that of the total area of most tim- 
bers used in railway construction and maintenance, 
only a relatively small part is vulnerable to serious 

decay, the Morrison Railway Supply Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has extended the field of its Osmos process 
of wood preservation to a wide variety of railway appli- 
cations, other than poles, although the process was ap- 
plied to more than 150,000 standing poles during 1941. 
The Osmos process, employing a chemical compound 
known as Osmoplastic, with deep-penetrating, strong 
toxic properties, and yet non-corrosive, is being recom- 
mended for use in treating field-bored bolt holes, and 
for treating cut surfaces of untreated and treated tim- 
bers, such as bridge caps, stringers, ties and guard rails, 
in both new construction and repair operations. In 
such applications, it is intended to give full protection 
against rot and fungi to parts particularly vulnerable to 
attack because of either exposure or mechanical abuse. 
Osmoplastic is also being recommended for treating 
the tie-plate bearing areas of crossties, and especially 
the wood around spike holes when respiking rail. In 
this latter application, in which a small batch of the com- 
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pound is put in the spike hole and followed by a treated 
tie plug, it is said that the chemical will penetrate the 
wood deeply, kill all fungi present and retard further 
attack—thus preserving the most vulnerable part of the 
tie and prolonging the spike-holding power of the wood. 


Permutit oe, 


Water Softeners 


RECENT development in water conditioning 
A practice is the use of a new organic zeolite, Zeo- 

Karb, by the Permutit Company, New York, 
which has new and. unusual properties and which is 
adapted to the treatment of locomotive boiler feedwater, 
and water for Diesel engine cooling or for air condi- 
tioning units. Zeo-Karb is different from ordinary zeo- 
lite in a number of respects, the most important being 
that it is resistant to aggressive attack by acids and that 
it will operate on either the H ion cycle, with acid re- 
generation, or on the sodium cycle (like ordinary zeo- 
lites), with salt regeneration. It is practically non-sili- 
ceous and this attribute is also said to make it particu- 
larly suitable for treating feedwater where the possi- 
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Removal of acids formed in step No.! 

f The HGL and Hz 50, are absorbed in the 
salts present in raw water into De-Acidite unit and the Hy G0; decomposes 
corresponding acids, viz. HGl, H. 50,, into Hz0 and 602, this 60, escaping to the 
Hp C03 atmosphere in the degasifier 


Replacement of metallic cations 
by hydrogen (HON) converts 


A Diagram Showing a Simplified Treatment Process with a Zeo- 
Karb H Unit, a Deacidite Unit and a Degasifier 


bility of even minute increases in silica content, caused 
by dissolving silica from ordinary zeolite, is undesirable. 

This new type of zeolite can function in two ways, as 
an ordinary zeolite replacing calcium and magnesium 
compounds with their chemical equivalents in sodium 
compounds, or as an acid-regenerated zeolite, in which 
case it -is referred to as Zeo-Karb H. When water is 
passed through Zeo-Karb H, all the metallic cations 
present, including sodium as well as calcium and mag- 
nesium, are replaced by the hydrogen ion. Thus any 
bicarbonate (HCO, ion) is converted to carbonic acid 
(H,CO,;), which readily decomposes upon simple aera- 
tion into H,O (water) and CO, (carbon dioxide gas). 
Thus any bicarbonate present in the water can be elimi- 
nated to any extent desired. This is said to be the first 
time a simple and practicable chemical means has ever 
been developed for removing sodium bicarbonate from 
solution. 

Most waters, however, contain sulfate and chloride 
anions, in addition to bicarbonates, together with a mix- 
ture of calcium, magnesium and sodium cations. When 
water of such composition is passed through Zeo-Karb 
H equipment, the carbonates and bicarbonates are re- 
duced to CO, and water, the chlorides are converted to 
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hydro-chloric acid (HCL) and the sulfates to sulfuric 
acid (H,SO,). Usually, these acids are then neutral- 
ized by a quantity of water issuing from a conventional 
sodium zeolite softener, or from a second Zeo-Karb unit 
operating on the sodium cycle. When effluents from 
Zeo-Karb units operating on hydrogen and sodium cycles 
are blended in the proper proportions, water of the de- 
sired neutrality and low total solids is produced. Scale 
incrustants are reduced to zero and total dissolved solids 
are reduced by the amount of bicarbonates which it is 
desirable to remove from the water. Such residual alka- 
linity as may be required can be easily maintained. This 
performance is superior to that possible by treatment by 
cold lime or by other chemicals. 

A simple and practical application of Zeo-Karb treat- 
ment is through the use of a Zeo-Karb H unit and a de- 
acidite unit, connected in series. The Zeo-Karb H unit 
is regenerated with sulfuric acid (H,SO,) and the de- 
acidite unit is regenerated with sodium carbonate 
(Na.CO,). The effluent from such treatment is finally 
passed through a degasifier to remove the CO, gas. 
This effluent is neutral and it has a low hardness and 
low total solids. 

It is said that this unit is simple, compact and auto- 
matic, requires only occasional recharging with regene- 
rating chemicals and will produce locomotive boiler feed- 
water superior in quality to that which can be produced 
by any other known means of chemical treatment. The 
Permutit Company has spent years in the development 
of Zeo-Karb and before introducing it to the mar- 
ket, confirmed its qualities by field testing over a long 
period. 


Locomotive Sand Plant 


HE Ross and White Company, Chicago, has de- 
veloped and installed a low capacity direct loco- 
motive sanding arrangement which eliminates the 
cost of installing an overhand dry-sand storage tank. 
The new arrangement involves blowing the sand directly 
from an air drum located in the sand drying house to 
the locomotive sand domes. It consists of a loading cone 
and sand drum connected to the locomotive sanding pipe, 
which is supported by a suitable pipe tower arrange- 
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ment. A flexible 2-in. hose is attached to the outlet end 
of the sand delivery pipe. 

The sand drum, located in the sand drying house, is 
connected to an air line and is subjected to about 75 Ib. 
air pressure at all times except when it is being filled 
with sand. To prevent this high air pressure from blow- 
ing sand over the locomotive, a special cone-shaped air- 
reducing valve is used to elevate the sand through the 
pipe to a special compartment at the top of the tower 
and this reduces the pressure to the extent that a quiet, 
easy flow of sand is secured when sand is taken. To 
take sand, the hostler places the hose in the sand dome 
and pushes up on a rod connected to a special sand valve 
at the top of the tower, which works against spring 
pressure. 

When the sand dome is full, the rod is released and 
the valve closes automatically. 

To load the sand drum, the air valve is closed and the 
valve between the loading cone and the drum is opened. 
The loading cone consists in reality of two concentric 
steel cones, of which the inside cone is slightly smaller 
in diameter and is perforated with numerous small holes. 
The inside cone serves as a screen to retain all foreign 
matter, while the dry sand runs down into the drum by 
gravity. When the drum is filled, the loading cone valve 
is closed and the air pressure valve is opened. 

This plant may be used with dry sand shipped in and 
stored in the building or it may be used in the sand house 
where the green sand is dried. 


Wolmanized Lumber on 


New Neches River Bridge 


N interesting example of the use of Wolmanized 
lumber which was treated by the American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co., Chicago, is the new single- 

track vertical lift bridge of the Kansas City Southern 
over the Neches river at Beaumont, Tex. The deck of 


Wolmanized Timbers Were Used on the Deck of the Neches River 
Bridge to Obtain Resistance to Decay, Light Weight and Reduced 
Fire Hazard 


this bridge, including ties, guard rails and walkway 
planking, was constructed of Wolmanized lumber to ob- 
tain the threefold advantages of resistance to decay, 
light weight and reduced fire hazard. 

The Neches river bridge, which is the newest vertical 
lift bridge in the United States, has a span of 245 ft., 
with a clear channel between piers of 200 ft. The towers 
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above the pier level are 199 ft. high and the lift section, 


when raised, has a clearance of 150 ft. above mean low 
water. The lift span is operated by a 75-hp. motor and 
control equipment, developing a rise of 131.6 ft. in 2 min, 
and 45 sec. 

The deck material was treated to a retention of 0.3 
Ib. per cu. ft. of Wolman salts (Tanalith). All of this 
lumber was dense yellow pine and was ordered and 
specified to meet the density rule of the Southern Pine 
Association, except the walkway planking, which was 
No. 1 common Southern yellow pine. The fenders at 
the piers were constructed of yellow pine, all of which, 
including the piling, whaling timbers and braces, were 
treated with 24 lb. of creosote per cu. ft. One of the 
important considerations in the use of Wolmanized ma- 
terial for the deck of the bridge was the lighter weight on 
the lift span. 


Kalamazoo No. 65 


Officials’ Inspection Car 


HE Kalamazoo Railway Supply Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has recently placed on the market 
a new model of its No. 65 Officials’ Inspection 
Car. This model has a Ford V8 engine and comfort- 
able bus-type seats. The seating arrangement is flex- 


The Kalamazoo No. 65 Will Seat Nine People, Has a Ford V8 
Engine and Comfortable Bus-Type Seats 


ible, to suit requirements, and seating capacity can be 
provided for nine people, including the driver. A 
trunk or compartment at the rear accommodates bag- 
gage, etc. 

The car is equipped with a standard Ford transmis- 
sion, with three speeds forward and one reverse, plus 
the Kalamazoo reverse gear transmission, which pro- 
vides for equal speeds in either direction. Final drive 
is by a triple roller chain on each side from the reverse 
transmission to the rear axle. The car axles are 2%4¢ 
in. in diameter and the wheels are of cast steel, flanged 
and 20 in. in diameter, or rubber cushioned wheels of 
the same diameter may be ordered as optional equip- 
ment. Four-wheel self-aligning adjustable toggle lever 
brakes, with replaceable cast iron shoes, are provided as 
standard equipment, or the car may be equipped with 
air brakes or vacuum brakes. 

The body of the car is made of steel panels insulated 
below the window sills. The floor is insulated with 
Celotex and covered with Mastipave and the roof is of 
slatted wood construction, covered with waterproof black 
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fabricoid. The inside below the windows is finished with 
plywood, walnut stained and varnished and the outside 
may be painted any standard color. The windows are 
of plate glass, with shatterproof glass optional. All win- 
dows except those in the front can be raised or lowered 
to any position. The body is mounted on a main frame 
constructed of 4-in. steel channels, securely braced, 
riveted and welded to all joints and a steel pilot is rigidly 
mounted to the main frame at the front of the car. 

Electrical equipment consists of a starter, generator 
and ignition system, two front head lights, one rear head 
light, two marker lights, two interior lights and an 
electric horn. In addition to the optional equipment 
already mentioned, the car may be equipped with either 
hot air or hot water heater and with a turntable mounted 
on the main frame of the car and operated by a portable 
hydraulic jack. By means of the turntable and jack, 
the car can be raised from the rails and turned around, 
with a man at each corner to steady it. 


Combination Rolling Door 


HE Cornell Iron Works, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has made a recent installation of a novel 
combination of rolling door and rolling grille, with 
the lower half of the door made of regular horizontal in- 
terlocking mouldings of cold-rolled copper-bearing hot 
galvanized steel slats and the upper half made of a bar- 
type rolling grille providing ample protection, without 
blocking light, air or vision. The entire door rolls up 
overhead, out of the way when not in use. It is oper- 
ated from either inside or outside by means of a hand- 
crank shaft running through the wall. 

The rolling doors are retained at the. sides in steel 
guides set in the wall or door jambs, and roll up over- 
head on a steel pipe roller, called the shaft, which con- 
tains counter balancing springs, permitting the door to 






A Recently-Installed Novel Combination of Rolling Door and 
Rolling Grille 
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The doors may be the self-coil- 
ing type operated by pushing up or pulling down by hand, 
or they may be operated by motor, by hand-chain and 


be operated with ease. 


gears or by hand-crank and gears. They can be made 
practically any height or width desired. The doors are 
said to be exceptionally strong and to be constructed of 
long-life corrosion-resistant materials. 


Timber Connectors 
Find Increasing Use 


NDER the war-time conditions which are pro- 
ducing shortages in certain structural materials, 
while timber continues to be available without 
restrictions, Teco timber connectors of various types, 
manufactured by the Timber Engineering Company, 
Washington, D. C., are finding increased application for 











Enginehouse of the Big Four at Bellefontaine, Ohio, Showing Pre- 
Fabricated Roof Trusses Built by the Teco Connector System of 
Timber Engineering 


both light and heavy frame timber construction. Designed 
initially to replace ordinary bolted joints in which it is 
impossible to develop the full cross-sectional working 
strength of the members joined, Teco connectors, which 
are simple metal rings inserted in slots grooved around 
a single bolt hole in adjoining faces of timbers, decen- 
tralize joint stress and distribute it over nearly the 
entire cross sections of the timbers. 

Since 1933, when a group of American lumber pro- 
ducers made these connectors readily available in the 
United States, the engineering technic which these fast- 
enings have introduced into frame construction has re- 
vised the conception of many engineers as to the possi- 
bilities of timber in building construction and has placed 
its use on a more exact handbook basis, similar to that 
enjoyed by other recognized construction materials. 
Adding to the advantage of these connecting units in 
that they permit the more widespread use of a readily 
available material and, through their effectiveness, econ- 
omize in the use of this material over earlier methods 
employed in frame construction, is the fact that little 
training is required for the fabrication and erection of 
connector-designed and built structures, it being pointed 
out that ordinary building trades labor has proved satis- 
factory for most of the 30,000 connector-equipped build- 
ings erected during the last nine years. 

Fifty-two railways have already employed connector 
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construction for a variety of structures, including 
bridges, trestles, enginehouses, warehouses, coal and ore 
loading docks, passenger stations and tank towers. A 
recent use of this construction on the railways was made 
in the pre-fabrication of creosoted timber roof trusses 
for an enginehouse of the Big Four at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, an installation which, incidentally, led to a test 
which showed that the treating of preframed timbers 
for connector-type joints does not distort the timbers 
or the grooving done on them to the point where ready 
fabrication and erection are interfered with. 

The test referred to was conducted at the treating 
plant of the American Creosoting Company at India- 
napolis, Ind., employing structural grade yellow pine 
timber. In it, the ends of full-size members of one com- 
plete timber joint were cut to exact shape, and the bolt 
holes and connector grooves were cut, following which 
the pieces were creosoted by the method ordinarily em- 
ployed for roof truss timbers. Measurements made sub- 
sequent to treatment showed that swelling resulting from 
the creosoting process caused little variation in the shape 
of the grooves. Along the grain, the diameter of the 
grooves was from %» to \g¢% in. larger than across the 
grain, a difference which interfered in no way with 
easy insertion of the connector rings. 


Upson Develops 
Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile 


ee Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., has placed 


a new strong, thick, tile-like material named Up- 

son Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile on the market, which 
is easily applied and is adapted for new construction or 
for the modernization of old wash rooms and lavatories 
to provide an attractive, clean and sanitary appearance. 
Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile is a wall board nearly 3 in. thick, 
with one surface molded in 4 in. squares to simulate tile 





Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile May Be Used for New Construction or for 
Remodeling Old Washrooms, Lavatories, etc., and Provides An 
Attractive, Clean and Sanitary Appearance 
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construction. This surface is smooth and is specially 
processed to eliminate the expense of applying a sizing 
coat. The walls are finished by painting with any color 
of enamel desired. 

Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile comes in panels 4 ft. by 8 ft., 
4 ft. by 10 ft. or 4 ft. by 12 ft. in area, which will reach 
from corner to corner or from opening to opening of the 
average size room, thereby greatly reducing installation 
costs. In new construction, the panels are applied di- 
rectly to studs and are secured by floating fasteners which 
anchor the panels securely from the back, eliminating 
unsightly nail holes. In remodeling work, the panels can 
be applied directly over the old plaster. 

Dubl-Thik Fibre-Tile is said to have great strength 
because of its extra thickness, to have an insulation value 
that compares favorably with that of specialized insula- 
tion materials, and to have a low application cost and a 
low finishing cost. A number of special decorative 
mouldings are available for use with Dubl-Thik Fibre- 
Tile. 


Colorflex-Plus 
NEW combination floor treatment, named Color- 
A flex-Plus, has been placed on the market by the 
Flexrock Company, Philadelphia, Pa., which 
cleans, colors and preserves new or old wood or con- 
crete floors, providing a smooth dustproof attractively- 


Above—How Paint 
Remains on the Sur- 
face. Below—How 
Colorflex-Plus Pene- 
trates Concrete 


colored floor. Colorflex-Plus is not a paint, but a resin- 
based floor treatment in which the resin itself is colored. 
The Colorflex-Plus unit consists of two materials, Floor- 
Ready and Colorflex, which are supplied in one pack- 
age, consisting of a dual container. 

In applying Colorflex-Plus, the floor is first swept 
clean. Then one pound of Floor-Ready is mixed with 
one gal. of water (preferably warm) and the solution 
is spread over the floor and allowed to remain for 15 
min. The floor is then scrubbed thoroughly with a stiff 
brush and flushed several times with clear warm water 
until all residue is removed. The floor surface is then 
allowed to dry thoroughly (a minimum of 8 hr. is rec- 
ommended), after which the Colorflex is stirred thor- 
oughly and applied with a roof or push brush. Two 
coats of Colorflex are applied. The first may be applied 
in the evening and it will be dry for.traffic the next day. 
The second coat may be applied the following evening. 

It is said that Colorflex-Plus provides clean, attractive, 
richly-colored, dust-proof floors with an enduring finish 
that cannot wear off because it is part of the floor itself 
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and that it wears smoothly and evenly under any type 
of traffic without dusting, chipping, scarring or peeling. 
Colorflex-Plus is available in four colors, tile red, emerald 
green, linoleum brown and battleship gray. 


J-M Perforated 
Asbestos Felt 


OHNS-MANVILLE, New York, has recently add- 
J ed J-M Perforated Asbestos Felt to its line of felts 
for industrial built-up roofing, which reduces to a 
minimum the formation of so-called “blisters” formed 
by air entrapped under or between felts during their ap- 
plication. 
- The principle of the perforated felt, although an inno- 
vation in a built-up roofing material, is not new. It is 
commonly employed in the installation of waterproofing 
membranes, where for many years an open weave fabric 
has been used successfully. As its name implies, the 
new felt is perforated with numerous small holes. These 
perforations serve a double purpose. They allow trapped 
air to escape during application when each tiny hole acts 
as a vent through which the air is forced out as the felt 
is laid down, but which becomes entirely sealed with the 
hot waterproofing asphalt when the felt is broomed in. 
Thus blistering hazards are practically eliminated. The 
other important purpose of the perforations is the greater 
flexibility that they lend to the felt, allowing it to con- 
form more readily to irregularities in the roof deck, thus 
making the felt easier to handle in hot or cold weather. 
The new J-M Perforated Asbestos Felt is fire-resis- 
tant and rot-proof and the advantages of this felt have 
been thoroughly tested in more than two years actual 
service. 


Pennsylvania Reports on 
Its Large 1941 Traffic 
(Continued from page 534) 


pies in the interest of improved service to the pub- 
ic.” 

“The additional equipment,’ President Clement points 
out, “the heavy expenditures for maintenance and repair 
work, the extensive program of property and operating 
improvements progressed in recent years are indicative 
of your company’s efforts to be prepared to meet the 
defense needs of the country.” 

The railroad’s 1941 freight revenues, amounting to 
$477,008,587, increased 31.2 per cent, while passenger 
revenues, totaling $89,022,892, rose 24.3 per cent. Prin- 
ipal items of increase in operating expenses included 
$18,733,488 in maintenance of way; $37,144,449 in 
maintenance of equipment ; and $46,020,503 in transpor- 
tation, to carry the increased traffic. Increased wage 
scales, effective September 1, 1941, added to the costs 
‘of all departments. On the basis of 1941 payrolls, Presi- 
dent Clement estimates the increased cost per year, for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at $38,000,000. 

Taxes, amounting to $66,159,548, increased nearly 51 
per cent over the previous year. All taxes absorbed 10.8 
‘cents out of each dollar of operating revenue, and was 
‘equivalent to 10.1 per cent, or $5.04 per share, on the 
stock. “As emphasized in previous years,” says Mr. 
Clement, “the railroad is the only form of transporta- 
tion, used generally by the public, that provides its own 
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right of way and terminals, pays for their maintenance 
and, in addition, pays taxes for the support of govern- 
ment.” 

The net railway operating income for the year ($97,- 
102,488) was equivalent to a return of 3.6 per cent upon 
the investment in road and equipment. 

Fixed charges, chiefly rentals for leased roads and in- 
terest on debt, decreased $639,339, the largest item being 
a decrease of $530,575 in rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment. Of the total of $50,027,308 paid for the latter 
purposes, $31,343,249 was returned to companies within 
the system in the form of dividends and interest on se- 
curities owned. Funded debt in the hands of the public 
was reduced nearly $30,000,000 during 1941. 


Expenditures for Construction and 


Maintenance Planned in 1942 


(Continued from page 545) 

In addition to the capital sums that will be expended 
for the extension and alteration of buildings, particularly 
enginehouses, shops, icing facilities, freight houses, ware- 
houses, pier houses and other types that affect directly 
the handling of military traffic, to remove restrictions to 
this traffic by reason of inadequate facilities, other build- 
ings of ample size will be modernized to remove similar 
restrictions imposed by obsolete arrangement, unsuitable 
floors, obsolete doors, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
plumbing and other facilities. Again, with the added pas- 
senger traffic that is gravitating to-the railways as a result 
of the limitations placed on new automobiles and rubber 
tires, it will also be necessary to do a much larger amount 
of modernization and the replacement of obsolete facilities 
in passenger stations than has been done for more than 
20 years. 

When maintenance officers have been asked about de- 
ferred maintenance during the last three or four years, 
most of them have been reluctant to admit that any re- 
mains on their roads, except with respect to buildings, 
although some have added the painting of bridges. In 
replying to this question this year, one officer desired to 
make it clear that there is no deferred maintenance of 
any structure or facility on his road to the extent that a 
hazard is created. Another objected to the term on the 
ground that his road is carrying forward a substantial 
program of maintenance covering all structures and 
equipment, on a scale that prevents deferred mainte- 
nance. It is of interest, therefore, that more roads than 
in any previous year reported that they have wiped out 
all deferred: maintenance except on buildings and the 
painting of bridges, and some of them expect to complete 
the latter by the end of this year. 

In reply to a question whether the current program 
provides for taking- up any deferred maintenance on 
tracks, bridges, buildings or other facilities, several of- 
ficers replied that despite sharply increased budgets, they 
do not expect to do more than offset the current wear 
and tear caused by increased traffic and shortened sched- 
ules. One officer said that even the increased amount 
of rail he expects to lay and the additional ties that he 
will apply, will not put him ahead on these items, since 
they will not more than make good increased wear on 
the track as a whole. 

An outstanding feature of the maintenance programs, 
that has been alluded to several times, is the amount 
of work equipment to be purchased in 1942. Despite 
the large and increasing purchases of power machines 
and tools that were bought annually from 1935 to and 
including 1940, the purchases of this equipment in 1941 
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reached the record-breaking total of 8,007 units, exceed- 
ing by 50 per cent the number purchased in 1940, up to 
then the year of largest purchases. Yet the budgets for 
1942 provide for almost as many units as were purchased 
last year, except “highway” equipment, which is almost 
unobtainable. These prospective purchases provide clear 
indication of the increased amount of work that will be 
undertaken during the year. 

While none of the officers who assisted in this study 
expressed any doubt of a continuation of traffic at its 
present or at a higher level, with characteristic caution 
several of them emphasized that their programs have 
been based on the ability of the railways to obtain equip- 
ment and materials. In fact, several officers took so 
pessimistic a view of this possibility that they made 
drastic reductions in the plans which they had prepared 
previously for work equipment and, in some instances, 
covering the larger fields of both construction and main- 
tenance. Others, more optimistic, said that the plans 
they were presenting were the minimum that could be 
accepted without injuring their ability to handle the 
business that is now moving over their lines, and that 
if traffic continues to expand, they will be compelled by 
necessity to expand the work they are now contem- 
plating. 

As one officer remarked, the railways are so completely 
integrated with the military effort we are making that 
they cannot be considered apart from it. Dependable 
transportation is just as essential in war as men and 
munitions. No purpose can be served by allocating all 
materials to war production, thereby making it impos- 
sible for the railways to keep the transportation machine 
in good repair. If we are going to win this war, raw ma- 
terials must be moved to the factory and the finished 
products to the front with complete regularity. If the 
railways are not allowed to obtain the materials and 
equipment they require to keep traffic moving regularly 
and dependably, it will be useless to concentrate intens- 
ively on other features of the national program. 

On the whole, engineering officers are confident of 
the future of both maintenance and construction. They 
view their part in the all-out war effort as essential and 
are entirely willing to accept and discharge the responsi- 
bilities which their part in the program imposes upon 
them. They are, therefore, looking forward with en- 
thusiasm to the busiest year they have had in more than 
a decade. 


A Revolution —In Railroad 


Grading Equipment and Methods 
(Continued from page 541) 
is being used extensively for clearing up slides, load- 
ing material to fill washouts, in ballast pit operations 
and for many other classes of work. And in mentioning 
slides, at least one road has found the powerful tractor- 
bulldozer, with its ability to cut into the work at any 
point and to push debris in any direction, to be one of 
the most effective units of equipment available for this 
class of work, as well as for filling in sections of washed- 
out roadbed. Furthermore, this road has found this 
equipment invaluable at derailments for hauling dam- 
aged equipment clear of the track, for piling lading, for 
smoothing up the roadbed, for moving equipment and 
materials into position where they can be loaded out 
later with cranes and derricks, and, where necessary, 
for grading for temporary shoo-fly tracks. 
In addition to all of these various uses of the crawler 
tractor as a power unit in grading and allied operations, 
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at least one road has equipped a tractor with a front-end 
boom and has employed it effectively for excavating for 
bridge footings and for driving sheet piling. Another 
road has equipped one of its tractors with a power earth 
auger and is employing it effectively for digging holes 
for setting fence posts and telegraph, telephone and sig- 
nal-line poles. 

That the use of off-track grading equipment is proy- 
ing highly economical in reducing construction and 
maintenance costs is evidenced in reports from many 
of those roads that have employed it, these reduced costs 
being as small as one-tenth former costs in some cases, 
One road reports that, employing its off-track equip- 
ment on line-change projects, 55,500 cu. yd. of material 
were handled at an average, all-inclusive, cost of 5.6 
cents per cubic yard. Another road reports that, in a 
wide variety of grading operations, it handled a total 
of 55,260 cu. yd. of earth and rock at an out-of-pocket 
cost ranging from 3.6 to 5.2 cents per cubic yard, and 
averaging 4.7 cents per cubic yard. This same road, 
employing its draglines, bulldozers, trailbuilders and 
front-end loaders, completed approximately 127 miles of 
bank-widening in 1937, 1939 and 1940, handling ap- 
proximately 189,000 cu. yd. of material at an average 
cost, exclusive of interest on the investment in the 
equipment and depreciation, of 2.15 cents per cubic yard. 

Another case is cited of heavy cut ditching with an 
overhead loader, involving the removal of more than 
15,000 cu. yd. of material and hauls up to 1,000 ft., at 
a cost of 6.8 cents per cubic yard, and of still another 
line change project involving more than 25,000 cu. yd. 
of excavation carried out with tractors, carrying-type 
scrapers and bulldozers, at an average out-of-pocket cost 
of 7.3 cents per cubic yard. On still another project, 
involving the removal of approximately 24,000 cu. yd. 
of earth and shale from a high bluff, and hauls in excess 
of 1,000 ft., the work, employing a 1l-yd. crawler- 
mounted shovel and three or four 3-yd. trucks, was 
done at an average cost of 31.5 cents a yard, 48.5 cents 
less per cubic yard than the lowest contract bid price 
received for this work. 

But low unit costs are only one of the many advan- 
tages that are being found in present-day off-track grad- 
ing equipment, although many of the other advantages 
reflect themselves in the lower costs being achieved. 
This equipment works entirely clear of the track, with- 
out interference to itself by traffic, and without interfer- 
ing with traffic, the latter factor having become of in- 
creasing importance in recent years with higher train 
speeds and streamlined schedules, and now assuming 
paramount importance in view of the peak war traffic 
being handled by the railroads, which must not be 
delayed. 

To these advantages is that of the large savings over 
former methods in the number of work trains necessary 
to carry out essential maintenance of way work, and in 
work-train expense, one road, in the latter regard, point- 
ing out that, largely as the result of the intensive use 
of its off-track equipment, it has been effecting a saving 
in work-train expense of more than one quarter million 
dollars a year over 1937 costs. Important as is this 
factor of economy at any time, of still greater importance 
at the moment, and, unquestionably, for the duration of 
the war, is the release for military, war production and 
civil traffic of the hundreds of cars and locomotives that 
must otherwise be employed in work-train service. Still 
another important factor urging the use of modern grad-- 
ing equipment in the days ahead, when the railways are 
certain to face serious labor shortages, is the large labor-- 
saving feature inherent in this equipment, releasing: 
many men for other essential maintenance operations. 
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Communications and Books... 


Locomotive Cyclopedia. 1941 edition—Compiled and edited by 
Roy V. Wright and Robert C. Augur under the supervision of 
an Advisory Committee of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Mechanical Division. Published by the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, 30 Church street, New York. 
1,312 pages, 9 in. by 12 in. About 4,000 illustrations. Price, 
$5, bound in fabrikoid. 

Many new designs of locomotives (steam, electric, Diesel and 

industrial) and appliances developed since the publication of the 

1938 edition of the Locomotive Cyclopedia are included in the 

eleventh, or 1941 edition. While the same general arrangement 

has been followed, the material has been made more readily ac- 

cessible by a more clearly defined division of sections and a 

somewhat altered arrangement. The list of contents by sections 

and subdivisions and the alphabetical index to locomotive parts 
have been improved, and on the first page of each section ap- 
pears a summary of its contents. A revision has also been made 
in the figure numbers for the illustrations. While in the main- 
tenance and operation field improvements in shops and engine 
terminals since 1938 have not been extensive, the section on 
Locomotive Shops and Engine Terminals has been revised and 
a chapter on welding and cutting added. 


Contributions to the Metallurgy of Steel. Booklets Nos. 1 to 5, 
inclusive. American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Nos. 1 to 4, 25 cents each; No. 5, 50 cents. 


The five booklets which constitute the series of Contributions 
to the Metallurgy of Steel are, respectively, on Possible Sub- 
stitutes for Nickel Steels; Direct Consumption of Aluminum in 
the Steel Industry; Problems Involved in the Conservation of 
Manganese; Possible Substitutes for Zinc Coatings on Steel, 
and Possible Alternates for Nickel, Chromium and Chromium- 
Nickel Constructional Alloy Steels. The report contained in 
Booklet No. 1 on Possible Substitutes for Nickel Steels, issued 
in May, 1941, deals only with constructional steels containing 
not more than the following percentages of the given elements: 
chromium, 1.50; nickel, 5.25; molybdenum, 0.75; manganese, 2; 
silicon, 2; and vanadium, 0.20. Part II deals with carburizing 
steels and Part III with Thorough-Hardening Steels. Booklet 
No. 5—Possible: Alternates for Nickel, Chromium and Chromium- 
Nickel Constructional Alloy Steels—was recently prepared at 
the request of O. P. M. It gives details of four completely new 
series of alloy steels designed by a group of metallurgists from 
technical committees of the Institute, the S. A. E., and from 
alloy manufacturing companies. They embrace a series of car- 
bon-molybdenum steels, manganese-molybdenum steels, low 
chromium-molybdenum and low nickel-chromium-molybdenum 
steels. These possible alternates are confined to constructional 
alloy steels containing not more than the following percentages 
of the following elements: nickel, 5.25; chromium, 3.99; man- 
ganese, 2; silicon, 2.25; vanadium, 0.25; and molybdenum, 1. 
They do not embrace the following types of steel: low-alloy 
high-tensile steels which are furnished as flat rolled products 
and which require no heat treatment; stainless steels or irons 
such as the high chromium or chromium-nickel types; medium 
chromium (2 to 10 per cent chromium) steels which sometimes 
contain other elements and which are used to resist scaling at 
elevated temperatures; or any class of tool steel. 





“THUMBNAIL” BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of employees are a re- 
cent feature of the public timetables distributed by the Boston 
& Maine and Maine Central, respectively. Headed “Know The 
Folks Who Serve You,” each sketch contains a picture of the 
employee, a description of his or her work and facts as to length 
of service. Employees are selected for mention by order of 
seniority in the different classes of service. The current time- 
table of the B. & M. introduces the information clerk at North 
station, Boston, Mass., while that of the Me. C., the chief tele- 
phone operator at the Portland, Me., general office. 


Messages for Passengers 


BuFFAa.o, N. Y. 
To THE EprTor: 


Only one station that I know of has a board on which are 
posted names of arriving passengers for whom messages have 
been left—Chicago’s Union Station. The more nearly typical 
situation is that messages can be left at any of two or three 
places. 

May I suggest that more large terminals install a board for 
this purpose at some convenient point—perhaps the arrival board 
—and concentrate such messages in one spot? 

: WiuiaM C. KEsseEL. 





NEW YORK, ONTARIO AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY 


Frederick E. Lyford, Trustee 


Office of Superintendent Car Service 


ALL OUT? 


Are ALL the inbound loads OUT of the Yard and 
spotted on the unloading track, so the consignees 
can get ALL the freight OUT of them today? 


Are ALL the empties OUT of the unloading tracks 
and made up to move today? 


Are ALL of the outbound loads OUT of the load- 
ing tracks and ready to move? 


Are ALL the surplus empties OUT of the yard 
and moving in home-route or to points where more 
loads await them? 


Is ALL that Company material OUT of those 
serviceable cars today? 


Are ALL those cripples repaired and ordered OUT 
today for service? 


Are ALL instructions about efficient car handling 
OUT to all your men? 


Getting them ALL OUT for Victory is better than 
losing the war and being ALL IN from defeat. 


T. B. Girard 


Supt. Car Service 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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Hollar Heads ODT 
Material Section 


P.R.R. stores executive, recent- 
ly with A.A.R., is successor 
to Colonel C. D. Young 


Philip A. Hollar, special representative 
of the Operations and Maintenance Depart- 
ment of the Association of American 
Railroads and former assistant stores man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s Section of Mate- 
rials and Equipment. He succeeds Colonel 
Charles D. Young whose call to active duty 
with the Army was noted in the Railway 
Age of March 7, page 504. 

“My great regret in accepting Colonel 
Young’s resignation,” said ODT Director 
Joseph B. Eastman in his announcement, 
“has been tempered by the knowledge that 
his service with the United States Army 
will be as distinguished as was his service 
with the Office of Defense Transportation. 
I have been fortunate in being able to ob- 
tain the services of an able successor in 
Mr. Hollar.” 

A photograph of Mr. Hollar and a sketch 
of his railroad career were published in the 
Railway Age of February 21, page 431. At 
the A.A.R. he functioned as an assistant to 
Vice-President C. H. Buford, handling 
with government agencies and builders 
matters arising in connection with the ma- 
terial requirements of the railroads. Also, 
Mr. Hollar directed the preparation of 
railroad estimates and the assembly of 
data for presentation to ODT and the War 
Production Board, and he represented Mr. 
Buford at committee meetings and confer- 
ences relating to materials and equipment. 
Along with the Hollar appointment, Direc- 
tor Eastman also announced the appoint- 
ments of Carroll W. Brown as assistant to 
the Director of the Materials and Equip- 
ment Section; and of eight consultants 
who will advise Mr. Hollar on technical 
matters pertaining to materials and equip- 
ment for various branches of the transpor- 
tation industry. Mr. Brown served on the 
staff of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation as assistant director of the Sec- 
tion of Property and Equipment, and he 
has recently been employed as an equipment 
engineer on construction work at the Ra- 
venna, Ohio, ordnance plant. 

The eight consultants and the matters on 
which they will advise are as follows: F. 
H. Hardin, president of the Association of 
Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels— 
railroad freight, passenger, and all other 





House Committee Approves 
Lea Land-Grant Repealer 


- The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce on March 11 
voted to report favorably the bill 
introduced by Chairman Lea of that 
committee for the purpose of repeal- 
ing remaining provisions of the land- 
grant-rate law. The committee hear- 
ings on the measure (H. R. 6156) 
were reported in the Railway Age 
of February 28, page 449. 











types of cars; J. G. Bower, formerly East- 
ern representative of the Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company — castings and miscel- 
laneous. items required in rail transporta- 
tion, manufacture and maintenance ; Charles 
T. Ripley, chief engineer, Technical Board 
of the Wrought Steel Wheel Industry— 
steam, Diesel, and electric locomotives; H. 
L. Hamilton, manager of the Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration—Diesel engines for railroad propul- 
sion equipment; Irving B. Babcock, presi- 
dent and general manager of the General 
Motors Truck Corporation—buses, trucks, 
taxicabs, and replacement parts ; Harold C. 
Davis, vice-president of Consolidated Motor 
Lines, Inc—equipment and supplies for 
maintenance of buses and trucks; Robert 
F. Black, president of the White Motor 
Company—equipment on which production 
has been suspended, including buses, trucks, 
fire-fighting apparatus, road work equip- 
ment, and work equipment for public util- 
ities and communications companies; A. L. 
Viles, president of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., and chairman of 
the buying committee of the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, affiliate of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—rubber products, 
including tires, tubes, insulated wire, and 
belting and other mechanical rubber goods. 


Pullman Safety Record Best 
Since 1927 


Despite an extra load of 2,000,000 troops 
carried last year, the 1941 employee safety 
record of the Pullman Company was one 
of the lowest since 1927. The casualty rate 
was 1.83 in 1941 or two per cent less than 
in 1940, although 4,000,000 more man-hours 
were worked. The winner of the inter-zone 
competition was the ,Philadelphia-Northern 
zone with 0.63 lost time accidents for each 
1,000,000 man-hours worked. In the con- 
test for repair shops, the Calumet (Chi- 
cago) shops won the award with a rate of 
1.11. 
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Senate Probers 
Consider “Vans" 


Milk of human kindness creeps 
into comment on qualities 
of Cleveland brothers 


Senator Wheeler’s interstate commerce 
subcommittee which has been studying rail- 
road holding company financing during the 
past few years has made available this 
week Parts 3 and 4 of a four-volume study 
entitled, “The Van Sweringen Corporate 
System.” The conclusions of the study 
are contained in Part 4 and outline in 
considerable detail the views which the sub- 
committee holds regarding the operations 
of the Van Sweringen brothers in creating 
their railroad empire during the decade of 
the ’T wenties. 

Concerning the Van Sweringens’ inten- 
tentions toward the railroads which came 
under their control, the report has the 
following to say: 

“The general conclusion is that the Van 
Sweringens’ aim was to run their rail- 
roads well and to make them financially 
successful. As long as it was compatible 
with their other interests the brothers en- 
couraged efficient and sound management 
of their carriers. However, the railroads 
were only one part of the Van Sweringen 
set-up and, as their system grew, the hold- 
ing companies at the top became the center 
of their empire. As a result, the railroads 
became subservient to the necessities and 
demands of a holding company system. 
Railroad treasuries were depleted, improvi- 
dent dividends were declared, and in the 
end the railroads were subordinated to the 
interest of a too complicated Van Sweringen 
corporate system. The railroads, although 
a public utility, came more and more 
to be run with an eye to Van Sweringen 
needs.” 

Considerable discussion has arisen from 
time to time as to the ability of the Van 
Sweringens in the field of railroading. 

The subcommittee’s views on_ this 
matter are summed up in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Not only did the brothers have the 
promoters’ gift for seeing the future with 
the vividness and clarity of the present, 
but they had a definite creative facility. 
The Shaker Heights development and the 
Terminal project were plainly not the work 
of commonplace men. Nor could untalented 
men have procured the support to make 
such visions reality. In much the same 
way the Van Sweringens’ railroad empire 
could not have been called into being had 
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not the brothers possessed an extraordinary 
ability for planning on a large scale, and 
for persuading others to accept the reason- 
ableness of those plans.” 

“Considered as actors in a play,” con- 
cludes the report, “the Van Sweringens en- 
joyed parts of increasing importance until 
by the mid-twenties they had emerged as 
featured players if not principals in the 
performance. From young businessmen 
with interests in Cleveland alone, they had 
become magnates on a national scale, in- 
cluded in a much-advertised list of fifty- 
odd persons who were described as ‘ruling 
the country.’ It was a list including such 
names as John D. Rockefeller, J. P. 
Morgan, and the Du Ponts; and though 
published after the brothers had begun 
their decline, marked in some ways the 
high point of the Van Sweringen arc. 
In the earlier phase of their drama the 
brothers were the traditional poor boys 
making their way in the world. It was a 
success story with the most advanced trim- 
mings. There were stock brokers, trust 
indentures, Wall Street banking firms, and 
the general accoutrements of finance. The 
conclusion of this happy play came. some- 
time in the summer of 1929 with the Van 
Sweringen power and fortune at their 
greatest. The brothers controlled or were 
able to control twenty-odd-thousand miles 
of railroad. They had remade Cleveland in 
their own likeness and were adding a new 
set of buildings to their terminal project. 
They had become important stock ex- 
change figures, dealing in millions of shares. 
Their personal fortune had swollen until 
it was more than a hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars. 

“The break between this phase and the 
brothers’ decline. was sharp when it came. 
The price of Alleghany common stock fell 
away; the entire market was shaken to its 
foundations. Real estate values disappeared. 
The brilliant projects of one spring became 
the ruinous mistakes of the next. There- 
after the Van Sweringens lived under an 
almost constant pressure of debts and 
financial crises. They died, leaving 70 
millions of personal debts and a tangle 
of financial-legal debris that has not yet 
been cleared away. 

“Writing now, 1941, four years after 
O. P. Van Sweringen’s death, five years 
after M. J.’s, it seems unlikely that the 
brothers’ career will be duplicated. The 
use of the holding company in the railroad 
field has been inhibited and legislative re- 
forms affecting the securities markets have 
made public financing of the Van Swerin- 
gens’ type of enterprise improbable. 

“One of the principal problems raised by 
the brothers’ career, however, remains. 
The limiting of concentrations of econemic 
power has yet to be dealt with in any 
effective way. The Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the statutes under which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission oper- 
ates did not curb the inordinate growth of 
Van Sweringen power and the creation of 
a great corporate system that could be 
Passed easily from the Van Sweringens to 
the Ball interests, from them to Messrs. 
Young and Kirby. The control of the 
national economy should not be allowed 
to become the prize of a few by virtue of 
Popular default.” 
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43 Per Cent of New York's 
Produce Moves by Truck 


Railroads handled only 51 per 
cent of the fruits and vegetables 
reaching New York City markets 
in 1941—43 per cent of receipts 
moving by truck and 6 per cent by 
water. This information is made 
available in the March 10 Bulletin 
of the A. A. R. Eastern Region 
Competitive Research Office, 30 
Vesey street, New York, which 
analyzes a report of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture from the 
standpoint of railroad traffic. 

The railroads’ percentage share 
of the New York metropolitan pro- 
duce business was greater in 1941 
than in 1940—because droughts hit 
nearby producing areas which are 
largely dominated by the trucks, and 
shifted the business to more distant 
origins where the longer haul gave 
the railroads a better opportunity to 
compete. The transfer of trucks 
from farm products to better-paying 
defense traffic in the latter part of 
the year also tended to divert to the 
railroads a larger share of the veg- 
etable movement than they would 
otherwise have enjoyed. 

Practically all of the garden-truck 
coming to New York from Dela- 
ware and Maryland (150 or more 
miles away) moves by truck. Even 
as far away as South Carolina (min- 
imum haul about 650 miles), the 
trucks still get about 50 per cent of 
the business. 











Would Take Buses Off Rail Routes 


Representative Voorhis, Democrat of 
California, made the suggestion in the 
House on March 10 that long-haul buses 
paralleling transcontinental rail lines should 
be diverted.from these routes and used to 
haul workers in defense industries to and 
from their work. 


Uniform Bill of Lading Proceeding 
Reopened 


Acting upon the petition of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reopened the 
No. 4844 proceeding involving domestic 
bills of lading. The reopening is with a 
view to prescribing a uniform domestic 
bill of lading for common use by railroads 
and motor carriers. No date has yet been 
set for hearings. 


Appointments to ODT’s Division 
of Local Transport 


W. S. Rainville, Jr., director of the Re- 
search Department of New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., has been appointed assistant 
director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation’s Division of Local Transport. 
While serving with ODT, Mr. Rainville 
will be on leave of absence from his pres- 
ent position. 

Other Division of Local Transport ap- 
pointments announced this week were that 
of Clewell Sykes, who will become chief of 





* 





the Taxicab Section on March 16; and 
Felix Riefschneider, who has been named 
local transport engineer and assigned to 
field duty for the purpose of making local 
surveys and advising local transit company 
officers. Mr. Sykes is managing director 
of the Cab Research Bureau, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; while Mr. Riefschneider was 
formerly assistant manager of the Trans- 
portation Department, Manila Electric 
Company, Manila, P. I. 


OPA Appointment 


Dewey C. Wayne has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s Division of Transportation, 
which is headed by Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
director also of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s Division of Rates. Mr. 
Wayne has been a member of the execu- 
tive staff of the Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., and he was 
formerly traffic manager of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. 


1941 Air Traffic 


Domestic air lines in 1941 carried 3,768,- 
892 revenue passengers, an increase of 38.16 
per cent over the 2,727,820 carried in #940, 
according to figures just made public by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration of 
the Department of Commerce. Revenue 
passenger-miles flown were meanwhile up 
31.54 per cent. Express carried last year 
totaled 19,209,671 Ib., an increase of 53.6 
per cent above 1940, while express pound- 
miles were up 51.1 per cent. 


Car Ferry to Break Ice in Soo 


The car ferry Sainte Marie, owned by 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, will be loaned to the Coast Guard 
at the request of the government and will 
be used to break ice on the Great Lakes. 
The ferry will begin ice-breaking opera- 
tions in the Sault Ste. Marie locks area 
on March 15 to speed war shipments of 
iron ore from northern ranges to eastern 
furnaces. 


Brotherhoods Get Large Vote in 
North Shore Election 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, the ‘Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Telegraphers and the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International were 
chosen as bargaining agents for employees 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
in an election conducted by the National 
Mediation Board on March 1 to determine 
whether these unions or the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees, which has been 
the bargaining agent for 20 years, should 
represent the employees on the North Shore. 

Prior to the election, Amalgamated, 
which has a closed shop on the Chicago 
elevated system over which the North 
Shore enters Chicago, refused to participate 
in the North Shore craft elections and re- 
quested a rehearing of the case on the 
ground that the board had no right to break 
up a long-established union into component 
parts for election purposes and that the 
board’s order unduly favored the brother- 
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hoods. The Board, on March 2, denied the 
petition of Amalgamated and it was indi- 
cated that Amalgamated wiii continue to 
exercise its rights on the elevated lines and 
that its crews will continue to operate 
North Shore trains within Chicago, as they 
have done since service was resumed on 
February 18. 


Philadelphia Railroad Group 
Elects 


The following officers were elected at a 
recent meeting of the Quaker City Rail- 
road Association, Philadelphia, Pa.: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Heath, freight claim agent, 
Lehigh Valley; First Vice-President, E. 
O. Choice, general agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Second Vice-President, 
William Wagner, Jr., Reading; Secretary, 
R. E. Sigman, freight representative, Bal- 
timore & Ohio; and Treasurer, Walter Ap- 
plegate, office of the vice-president (traf- 
fic), Pennsylvania. 


R. F. & T. E. A. Appoints New 
Vice-President 


At a combined Executive and Advisory 
Committee meeting of the Railway Fuel & 
Traveling Engineers’ Association at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on March 9, W. 
R. Sugg, superintendent of fuel conserva- 
tion and lubrication, of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with héadquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was appointed vice-president in place of 
J. A. Burke, supervisor of air brakes, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, who passed 
away early in February, as announced else- 
where in this issue. Mr. Sugg was re- 
placed on the Executive committee by G. 
B. Curtis, road foreman of engines, Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Additional Features A. R. E. A. 
Annual Meeting Program 


In additiet to the program printed in 
the Railway Age of March 7, page 507, 
Andrew Stevenson, director of the Trans- 
portation and Farm Industries division of 
the War Production Board in charge of 
the allocation of critical materials to the 
railways, will address the annual meeting 
of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
at 11:30 on Tuesday morning, March 17, 
on what the railways may expect in main- 
tenance materials. On Wednesday eve- 
ning it is expected that an officer of the 
British railways will address the meeting 
on the damage experienced by the British 
railways from bombing and the measures 
adopted to minimize and repair this damage. 


Armstrong Cork Helps Car 
Program 


The Armstrong Cork Company has re- 
quested wholesale distributors of its lino- 
leum and felt-base floor coverings to accept 
a voluntary increase in the minimum car- 
load weights of shipments to co-operate in 
the national car efficiency program. In a 
letter to distributors, the company’s Sales 
department pointed out that although the 
carload minimum weight requirement for 
linoleum and felt-base floor covering is 
30,000 Ib. the company’s Order department 
has been asked to adopt a program of re- 
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leasing cars with the maximum weight that 
can be carried, rather than the minimum 
weight as provided in the freight tariffs. 
The only exceptions to this plan will be 
made in the case of those few customers 
who receive shipments so infrequently that 
the shipment of maximum cars would re- 
sult in a serious handicap to their opera- 
tions. 

The company also urged prompt unload- 
ing: “We strongly recommended that each 
wholesaler check his normal procedure on 
this point and take steps to reduce to an 
absolute minimum the interval between the 
arrival of his cars and their release to the 
railroad as empties. From the standpoint 
of the nation’s wartime transportation prob- 
lem, this sort of co-operation will have 
exactly the same effect as the building of 
new cars, which would require materials 
vitally for Army and Navy equipment.” 

The company’s purchasing department 
also has requested all suppliers to ship 
materials loaded in maximum carload quan- 
tities and reports that. as a result of a pro- 
gram launched early in 1941 to facilitate 
the unloading of freight cars, demurrage 
had virtually been eliminated at all of the 
company’s 17 domestic factories. 


Pacific Club Elects Officers 


The Pacific Railway Club has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Fred E. Geibel, superintendent 
of equipment of the Pacific Electric, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; vice-presidents, B. M. 
Brown, assistant general superintendent of 
motive power of the Southern Pacific, San 
Francisco; H. S. Wall, mechanical super- 
intendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, San Francisco; and C. A. Veale, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Northwestern Pacific, Sausalito; and treas- 
urer, W. T. Richards, chief engineer of 
the Sacramento Northern, Sacramento. 
William S. Wollner, general baggage and 
ferry agent of the Northwestern Pacific, 
who has been the club’s secretary during 
its entire existence, continues in that 
capacity. 


How the War Affects C. P. R. 
Operations 

How the changing movements of a war 
affect a railroad’s traffic and organization 
is well illustrated by a recent review. of 
operations on the Canadian Pacific by Sir 
Edward Beatty, president of the road, at 
Calgary, Alta. Sir Edward pointed out 
that timber shipments from British Co- 
lombia to the Atlantic Coast and other 
Eastern points, and diversion of much of 
the great mineral output of Consolidated 
Smelters at Tadanac, B. C., from West- 
ern to Eastern ports necessitates an extra- 
ordinarily long-haul movement, while 
mounting industrial and basic material out- 
put of the prairie regions and the needs 
of shipbuilding supply at the Pacific Coast, 
are adding to a similarly heavy westward 
movement. 

At the same time, he said, new demands 
upon Canadian rail transportation are aris- 
ing from United States plans of offense 
and defense in the Far North, and will 
be met. The Canadian Pacific is also ex- 
tensively participating in this development 
with the use of its large air fleet in North 
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Alberta and the Arctic. Military freight 
is being handled by air from Edmonton, 
Alta., on a scale the full magnitude of 
which cannot be disclosed. Present routes, 
carrying scheduled loads of mail, express 
and passengers to the Yukon, the Macken- 
zie river area, and the North Saskatche- 
wan mining fields, are now being operated 
to capacity and additional aircraft are on 
order. Many of these services will also 
be extended beyond their present limits 
when feasible. 


U. S. to Rehabilitate Brazilian 
R il | 

The Export-Import Bank has agreed to 
lend Brazil up to $14,000,000 for rehabili- 
tation of the Victoria-Minas Railway, the 
opening up of iron mines in the Itabira 
region of the State of Minas Geraes and 
for the improvement of ore-loading facili- 
ties at the Port of Victoria, in the State 
of Espirito Santo, according to an an- 
nouncement this week by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones. 

The loan, said the announcement, is pay- 
able out of the proceeds of the production 
and transportation of iron ore to be pur- 
chased by the Metals Reserve Company 
and the British government. The arrange- 
ment, declared Mr. Jones, contemplates the 
acquisition of the Itabira mining properties 
and the Victoria-Minas Railway by the 
Brazilian government. 


North Western Asks Court Aid to 
Permit Fare Increase 


The Chicago & North Western, on 
March 10, filed a petition in the federal 
district court seeking an injunction to re- 
strain the Illinois Commerce Commission 
and various Illinois and county officers 
from interfering with its plan to increase 
suburban fares 10 per cent, as authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by enforcing an Illinois statute which pro- 
hibits passenger fares of more than two 
cents a mile. The petition said that the 
road faced the dilemma of either violating 
the laws of Congress or of being subject to 
prosecution under Illinois law. : 

Increased tariffs, which had been filed by 
14 railroads to become effective on March 
8, were suspended by the Commission until 
July 6 and hearings were scheduled to 
start on March 11. Twenty-two railroads 
are expected to testify at the hearings. 


$400,000,000 Rivers and Harbors 
Bill Introduced 


What he called a rivers and harbors 
authorizations bill “limited to those proj- 
ects which have been considered of national 
defense value” has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Dondero, Republican of Michigan. 
Mr. Dondero included the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project in his bill (H. R. 
6724), which would authorize 38 projects 
estimated to cost a total of $400,000,000, 
as compared with the authorizations total- 
ing about a billion dollars in the pending 
bill which was reported favorably to the 
House from the committee on rivers and 
harbors. 

Among the projects in the committee 
bill, which would not be authorized by the 
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Dondero bill, are the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway, the Beaver-Mahoning project, 
and the Florida ship canal. Commenting 
on his proposal, Mr. Dondero recalled how 
President Roosevelt had: vetoed a $110,- 
000,000 rivers and harbors authorizations 
pill in 1940, adding that Congress has “no 
right to expect” that Mr. Roosevelt is now 
“going to look with favor upon a bill of 
$1,000,000,000.” 


Rail Labor Proposing Wartime 
Emergency Board 


Railway labor leaders were at the 
White House last week with a proposal 
for the creation of a permanent fact-find- 
ing board which would function for the 
duration of the war in the investigation 
of railway labor disputes not settled by 
mediation or arbitration under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act. Dis- 
cussing the proposal with President Roose- 
velt were T. C. Cashen, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
and B. M. Jewell, president of the Rail- 
way Employees Department, American 
Federation of Labor. 

It is understood that labor desires in 
these times to avoid taking strike votes and 
setting up strike threats in order to get 
disputes referred to an emergency board. 
The idea is that the proposed permanent 
emergency board would be ready to take 
over disputes where mediation failed and 
arbitration had been rejected. 


Troop and Passenger Trains 
Collide on Frisco 


Four soldiers, a mail clerk, a porter and 
a fireman were killed and 28 persons were 
injured when a troop train, carrying 230 
Camp Grant (Ill.) recruits, and a passen- 
ger train, the Will Rogers, met head-on 
eight miles east of Granby, Mo. on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, on March 7. Accord- 
ing to a statement by J. M. Kurn, presi- 
dent of the railroad, the accident was 
caused by the enginemen of both trains 
disregarding signals. The westbound troop 
train, consisting of two baggage cars and 
six coaches, failed to take a siding at 
Richie, four miles east of the accident. The 
first baggage car of this train overturned 
and the coach behind the second baggage 
car was telescoped. Most of those killed 
and injured were in this coach. The bag- 
gage car of the Will Rogers fell off a 
trestle on which the accident occurred, into 
a dry creek bed about 10 feet below. Tie 
second car overturned and the third left 
the rails but remained upright. Both loco- 
motives remained upright on the rails. 


Alaska Highway to Be Built 


Approval by the United States and Can- 
ada of the construction of the Alaska In- 
ternational Highway was announced this 
week in Washington, D. C. by a special 
cabinet committee appointed by President 
Roosevelt for decision on this project. 
Headed by Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes, the committee included Sec- 
retary of War Stimson and Secretary of 
the Navy Knox. 

The announcement goes on to say that 
an immediate survey by the Army Engi- 
neers is going forward on the route ten- 
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tatively approved, which is one of three 
routes which have been under considera- 
tion, but adds that the exact route has not 
been announced. 

Meanwhile in the House of Representa- 
tives during discussion on the War Depart- 
ment civil appropriation bill, Representative 
Case, Republican of South Dakota, offered 
an amendment which would have appro- 
priated $5,000,000 to carry out the construc- 
tion of the highway. His amendment was 
ruled out of order on the ground that it 
was not germane to the'bill under discus- 
sion since there was no evidence that the 
highway had actually been started. 


Freight Car Loading 

Revenue freight car loadings for the 
week ended March 7 totaled 770,697 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on March 12. This was.a de- 
crease of 10,722 cars. or 1.4 per cent, below 
the preceding week, but an increase of 28,- 
080 cars, or 3.8 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week last year, and an increase 
of 150,101 cars, or 24.2 per cent, above to 
comparable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week end- 
ed February 28 totaled 781,419 cars, and 
the summary for that week compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 


lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, February 28 











District 1942 1941 1940 
Le eee 166,044 171,345 142,341 
Allegheny ..... 178,378 169,849 130,894 
Pocahontas . 51,136 52,408 44,986 
Southern ...... 125,442 115,703 100,246 
Northwestern. .. 88,034 86,784 74,530 
Central Western 110,884 105,970 94,805 
Southwestern .. 61,501 54,611 46,834 
Total Western 

Districts 260,419 247,365 216,169 
Total All Roads 781,419 756,670 634,636 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 37,351 34,058 35,323 
Live stock ..... 10,470 10,506 11,131 
a Ce A ae 162,500 160,307 130,500 
CORB. veckeaes 14,455 14,244 10,030 
Forest products. 45,328 40,743 32,269 
Cy eee 12,853 12,182 10,082 
Merchandise I.c.l. 143,542 159,365 149,550 
Miscellaneous .. 354,920 325,265 255,751 
February 28 ... 781,419 756,670 634,636 
February 21 ... 774,595 678,523 595,383 
February 14 ... 782,699 721,176 608,237 
February 7 .... 784,060 710,196 627,429 
January 31 .... 815,567 714,354 657,830 





Cumulative Total, 
9 Weeks .... 


Club Meetings 


The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its annual “Ladies’ Night” at the 
Royal York hotel on Monday, March 23. 
Tickets should be secured from R. H. 
Burgess, assistant chief clerk, Canadian 
National. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Hotel Tou- 
raine, Boston, Mass., on April 14. F. W. 
Collins, industrial commissioner, Canadian 
Pacific, will speak on the subject “The 
Contribution of a Railway in the Building 
of a Nation.” 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next meeting at the Fort Pitt 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 26, at 
8p. m. Ross Lefler, chairman, Allegheny 
County Defense Council, Pittsburgh, will 


6,981,046 6,320,974 5,681,250 


s 


561 


present a paper entitled, “Activity Defense 
Council in Connection with Air Raids and 


Other Defense.” Also planned for the 
evening is a moving sound picture in color, 
provided by the Great Northern, showing 
railroading and scenes in the Northwest 
country of salmon fishing, iron mining, etc. 


January Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 10 made public its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ preliminary summary of steam rail- 
way accidents for January. The compila- 
tion, which is subject to revision, follows: 


Month of 
January 
—_— 
Item 1942 1941 
Number of train accidents.......... 1,066 670 
Number of casualties in train, train- 
service and nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 
(ERR RECS pee eer 116 113 
MUNG F vek axdravinws ueescne 105 116 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
MUG so. cadeclebvecee we wa 5 as 
RUNOM 65 ich careeemy van 5s 76 157 
(b) In train-service accidents 
MO COR weds tceemee 5 Po 
TO Co css couknin Sens 162 150 
Travelers not on trains: 
ROM cao s cS e8d Kdackecewoese ‘ 1 we 
WSMOEE 5 in vin ica htecny 8 Su erew Gee 67 74 
Employees on duty: 
WNC: oa Facet Gar canes cutee cee 74 54 
TUNG Ss ci chebiders 2h dacer 2,479 1,630 
All other nontrespassers:** 
MEE -icatustbockereuas xk sss 225 205 
De re eee ee ect eer 768 683 
Total—All classes of persons: 
Killed ..... asta wacwelgmecorees 426 372 
Fete SS oclewee Cis a cudes 3,657 2,810 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to- “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
pO ae ee Peer ee ee 210 193 
Enjus€d...< 65 cccccadseccpcsceees 606 487 
Mediation Board Report on North 


Shore Election 

The National Mediation Board last week 
made public its report of the recent elec- 
tion held in connection with the representa- 
tion-of-employees dispute involving motor- 
men employed by the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee. The Board has certified the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen on the basis of the results of 
the election wherein 104 of the 108 par- 
ticipating employees voted for the B. of 
L. F. & E. while only one voted for the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. 

With respect to the showing of the 
Amalgamated, however, the decision shows 
that that organization refused to partici- 
pate in the election and requested that its 
name be omitted from the ballot. The 
Board declined to grant that request, “for 
the reason that it has uniformly placed on 
ballots . . . the name of the individual or 
organization representing the employees at 
the time the election was held, unless such 
representation had been relinquished.” 

In other recent elections, dining em- 
ployees of the Boston & Maine chose the 
United Transport Service Employees of 
America; while patrolmen, including lieu- 
tenants and sergeants, in the Police Depart- 












ment of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, chose the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association, Inc. Also, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has won 
the right to represent clerical, office, sta- 
tion and storehouse employees of the Le- 
high & Hudson River and of the Georgia 
& Florida. 


Eastman Tells Rail Shippers to 
Continue Normal Routing 


Shippers using the railroads have been 
advised by Director Joseph B. Eastman of 
the Office of Defense Transportation to 
use normal channels in routing carload traf- 
fic, in order to avoid overburdening the 
most direct routes. The Eastman state- 
ment, issued March 6, came “in response 
to numerous inquiries from shippers.” 

“At the present time,” said the ODT 
director, “there is no need for imposing any 
general restrictions upon shippers in the 
routing of carload traffic, and there is no 
reason why shippers should not follow their 
usual practice in routing such traffic ; avoid- 
ing, of course, routes that are unduly cir- 
cuitous or otherwise clearly wasteful. In 
times when expedition in traffic movement 
is a matter of particular concern, shippers 
naturally tend to concentrate their traffic 
over the shortest and most geographically 
direct routes. Such a tendency is quite 
likely to overburden these direct routes, 
increasing the difficulties of speedy move- 
ment. On the other hand, continued use 
of normal routes will tend to prevent un- 
due pressure on the most direct routes, 
with the result that the general flow of 
traffic, instead of being retarded, in many 
cases actually will be accelerated.” 


Further Hearing on Contracts for 
Temperature-Control Services 


Contracts entered by railroads and ex- 
press companies for the provision of so- 
called protective service, i. e., temperature- 
control services for the protection of per- 
ishable freight against heat or cold, will be 
the subject of further Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearings before Examiner 
Sharp at Chicago on April 9. The further 
hearing is in the Ex Parte 137 proceeding 
which the commission instituted after it 
had obtained regulatory authority over the 
protective-service contracts in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. 

The hearing, the notice said, “is for the 
purpose of receiving such evidence as may 
be appropriate with respect to the just- 
ness, reasonableness, and consistency with 
the public interest of the terms and 
charges stated in the contracts...” Car- 
rier parties to such contracts are warned 
that the burden of proof is on them to 
show that the contracts are in harmony 
with principles set forth in the commis- 
sions report in the proceeding (see Rail- 
way Age of December 6, 1941, page 965). 

Moreover, the notice says that “it is be- 
lieved that no carrier can be adequately 
represented by an officer or other employee 
of the contracting car-line.” Also, the 
commission has been informed that unit 
prices proposed in contracts between the 
Fruit Growers Express Company and car- 
riers which are not joint owners of that 
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car-line “are uniformly higher than the 
prices proposed for identical units of serv- 
ice to be performed by that car-line for 
its proprietary carriers.” The notice added 
that “no data has been submitted in sup- 
port of the reasonableness of different 
prices for these identical services”; and 
“it would appear to be desirable for the 
non-proprietary carriers which have con- 
tracts with the Fruit Growers Express 
Company to have their own representatives 
at the hearing.” 


Hood and Johnston Join ODT’s 
Rail Transport Division 


J. M. Hood, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, and 
Charles E. Johnston, chairman of the West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives, 
have been appointed associate directors of 
the Division of Railway Transport, Office 
of Defense Transportation. Mr. Hood, 
maintaining headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., will be in charge of the Southern 
region; and Mr. Johnston, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, will be in charge of the 
Western region where he will be assisted 
by James M. Baths, whose appointment as 
deputy associate director with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Calif., was noted in last 
week’s issue. Both Mr. Hood and Mr. 
Johnston will retain their present position 
while serving also with ODT. 

Two other appointments to the Division 
of Railway Transport were announced at 
the same time. Fred S. Keiser, traffic com- 
missioner of the Duluth, Minn., Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed consultant 
to Associate Director Johnston, while H. H. 
Kiernan, former assistant regional director 


Underwood & Underwood 
J. M. Hood 


for the Western region, Federal Co-ordi- 
nator of Transportation, has been appointed 
assistant to Director V. V. Boatner of the 
Division. Since 1936, Mr. Kiernan has 
been associated with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, and has engaged in independent rail- 
way analytical work. 

Mr. Hood was born at Beach City, Ohio, 
October 30, 1891, and he entered railroad 
service in 1908 as a trackman for the Balti- 
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more & Ohio. Shortly thereafter, he be- 
came an operator and agent for the same 
road, while from 1910 until 1912 he serveq 
with the Wheeling & Lake Erie as opera- 
tor, dispatcher, and mechanical department 
clerk. In 1912, Mr. Hood became associ- 
ated with the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town, and remained with that road until 
1935 when he became president of the Short 
Line Association. While with the A. C. & 


C. E. Johnston 


Y. he was from 1912 until 1914, chief clerk 
in the operating department; 1914 until 
1918, assistant superintendent; 1918 until 
1924, superintendent; 1924 until 1929, gen- 
eral superintendent; and from 1929 until 
1935, vice-president in charge of operation. 

Mr. Johnston was born October 30, 1881, 
at St. Elmo, IIl., and he entered railroad 
service in 1897 as office boy and call boy 
for the Chicago, Paducah & Memphis 
(now Chicago & Eastern Illinois). Later 
the same year he went with the St. Louis 
Southwestern where he remained for about 
a year, serving in turn chainman, rodman 
and transitman. In 1898, Mr. Johnston re- 
turned to the C. & E. I. and served in its 
engineering department until 1900 when he 


_became assistant engineer; maintenance of 


way, for the St. Louis-San Francisco. He 
remained in that position until 1906, except 
for a brief period in 1903 when he was 
engineer on location and construction for 
the Missouri Pacific. In 1906, Mr. John- 
ston joined the engineering department of 
the Kansas City Southern; and he remained 
with that road until 1939, serving as its 
chief engineer from 1911 until 1917, gen- 
eral manager from 1917 until 1924, vice- 
president and general manager from 1924 
through 1927, and president from 1928 
through 1938. Since 1939 Mr. Johnston has 
been chairman of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives and commissioner 
for the Western railroads. 


Requests Funds for Soo Lock 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
6446 which provides, among other things, 
an authorization for the construction of 4 
new lock and auxiliary works at Sault Ste. 
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Marie on the St. Marys River, Mich. At 
the same time the President has sent to 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
a budget request for an appropriation of 
$9,300,000 for the immediate beginning of 
construction of the new lock, which has 
been termed “vital to the prosecution of 
the war.” The letter from Budget Direc- 
tor Smith to the President declares that 
“its construction will materially improve 
and safeguard the transportation of iron 
ore from the Great Lakes region to steel 
industries engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions of war.” 

Meanwhile, Chairman Mansfield of the 
House committee on rivers and harbors 
inserted in the appendix to the March 9 
Congressional Record a letter which he 
had received from Judge R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. Judge Fletcher asserted 
that railroad interests were in no way re- 
sponsible for recent allegations to the 
effect that Mr. Mansfield was holding up 
legislation authorizing the Soo lock in 
order to force consideration of the project 
as a part of the pending billion-dollar riv- 
ers and harbors bill. 


F. E. Cheshire Pays Tribute to 
Supply Companies 


In discussing “The Modern Freight Car” 
at the December 9 meeting of the Car 
Foremen’s Association of Chicago, F. E. 
Cheshire, assistant superintendent of the 
car department of the Missouri Pacific, 
traced the development of freight cars from 
the earliest types to the efficient modern 
units and emphasized the vital part which 
railway car men have played in perfecting 
design details, improving maintenance prac- 
tices and securing increased utilization of 
freight car equipment. Regarding the con- 
tribution of railway equipment and supply 
companies to this important work, Mr. 
Cheshire, who is president of the Car De- 
partment Officers’ Association and past 
president of the Car Department Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, said: 

“Contributing the engineering genius and 
service assistance of their organizations, 
the supply companies have marched side by 
side, through good times and bad, with the 
builders and operators of freight cars. They 
have produced new materials, new devices 
and improvement in existing appliances. 
The modern draft gear, the coupler, the 
air brake, doors and fixtures, the modern 
car wheel, improved trucks, the metal run- 
ning board, cars with loading devices to 
simplify and expedite loading, stowing and 
unloading; and numerous other integral 
parts of the American freight car stand as 
monuments to railway supply companies 
and their contribution to the modern freight 
car. 


Monthly Review of I. C. C. Bureau 
of Statistics 


_ Appraising the high percentage increases 
in railway revenues and traffic for January, 
the latest issue of the Bureau of Statistics’ 
“Monthly Comment on Transportation Sta- 
tistics” suggests that consideration should 
be given to the fact that for the first four 
months of 1941 the level of railway traffic 
and revenue was below that prevailing 
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later in that year,” and hence “unless. traf- 
fic of 1942 rises to a higher level than that 
prevailing in January, after seasonal ad- 
justment, the percentage of increase, 1942 
over 1941, should decline somewhat.” 

As the Bureau noted, the railways for 
the remainder of the year will have the 
benefit of the Ex Parte 148 passenger and 
freight rate increases, estimated at $249,- 
000,000 on the basis of 1941 traffic. “The 
actual increase,” it added, “will be greater 
to the extent of the increase in business 
over the 1941 level, and will be decreased 
to the extent of rate concessions to meet 
competition.” 

January freight revenues were 26.8 per 
cent above those of January, 1941, while 
carloadings were up only 12 per cent. This 
“wide divergence,” the Bureau suggested, 
“is likely to grow less as the year 1942 
advances; that is, after traffic composition, 
load per car, and- length of haul resulting 
from defense activity appear on both sides 
of the comparison.” Noting that the Janu- 
ary operating ratio was 72.6 per cent, the 
Bureau thought it might be of interest to 
compare that figure with the January op- 
eration ratios of the World War I era. 
The latter were: 1916, 70.4; 1917, 71.6; 
1918, 95.1; and 1919, 90.8. “The higher 
ratios prevailing in 1918 and 1919,” the 
Bureau said, “reflect the more rapid in- 
flation in prices and wages and other costs 
of operation than in the present war 
period, without immediate and correspond- 
ing increases in rates and fares.” 

Commenting on railway net income, the 
Bureau calculated that the 1941 figure for 
Class I roads ($501,650,867) “is equal to 
a return of 6.1 per cent on the total com- 
mon and preferred stock outstanding, and 
to 4.7 per cent on the combined stock and 
corporate surplus as of December 31, 1940.” 
This net income, it explained, “is after 
deduction from gross income of all fixed 
and contingent charges as accrued by the 
railways, some of which are undergoing 
reorganization.” 


Ask I. C. C. to Set Aside New York 
Rate Orders 


Eleven railroads serving New York state 
and New York City have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to set aside 
recent orders of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York and the Transit Com- 
mission of New York denying them the 
right to increase their intrastate passenger 
fares by 10 per cent in line with recent 
increases authorized by the commission for 
interstate passenger travel. The roads in- 
volved in the request are the Baltimore & 
Ohio; Boston & Maine; Delaware & Hud- 
son; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
Erie; Lehigh Valley; Long Island; New 
York Central; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; Pennsylvania; and the Staten 
Island Rapid Transit. 

The petition, asking that the commis- 
sion institute an investigation under sec- 
tion 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
contends that the intrastate fares cause 
“unjust discrimination against interstate 
and foreign commerce.” The petitioners 


request that the commission issue an order 
prescribing the present rates and fares of 
the companies concerned, increased by 10 
per cent, for application in intrastate com- 


‘ 
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mutation traffic in the state of New York 
which will remove the alleged “advantage, 
preference, prejudice, and discrimination.” 

As was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 28, page 461, the Public Service 
Commission (body having statewide juris- 
diction) denied the railroads’ applications 
to increase commutation fares in the state 
on February 24, at which time the com- 
mission declared that the proper method of 
appeal is in the courts and not the I. C. C. 
The New York Transit Commission (body 
having city-wide jurisdiction) suspended 
increased fares which were to be effective 
March 1 for 120 days from February 26 
and obtained a permanent injunction against 
their application from Supreme Court 
(state) Justice S. A. Hofstadter on 
March 6. 


Price Agreements with OPA Don't 
Violate Anti-Trust Laws 


Any danger that agreements made by in- 
dustry members with the Office of Price 
Administration pursuant to the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 would violate 
anti-trust laws is removed by the terms of 
the act, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson stated this week. 

“Such agreements are now authorized by 
act of Congress,” Mr. Henderson said. 
“The Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, in Section 5, specifically provides that 
‘ ... the Administrator is authorized .. . 
to enter into voluntary arrangements or 
agreements with any . . . persons, groups, 
or associations relating to the fixing of 
maximum prices, the issuance of other reg- 
ulations or orders, or the other purposes 
of this Act...’ 

“The Office of Price Administration may 
thus proceed, under its own power, to com- 
plete agreements which will prevent undue 
price increases. Formerly we had acted in 
accordance with letters from the Attorney 
General granting permission to make such 
agreements. Under the new statutory pro- 
cedure the Attorney General is furnished 
with a copy of the agreement after it has 
been entered into. While we shall continue 
to work in close collaboration with the De- 
partment of Justice, the protection afforded 
to our voluntary agreements with industry 
is now statutory.” 

Mr. Henderson further stated that OPA 
will continue to rely upon such voluntary 
agreements, “since the wholehearted co- 
operation of industry has been and will be 
an important aid toward the type of price 
control essential to our war effort.” 


Railroads Should Stock Coal 


The railroads, as well as other industries 
and the public, can and should stock coal, 
according to R. E. Howe, president of 
Appalachian Coals, Inc. who spoke at a 
luncheon of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce and the Columbus Transporta- 
tion Club, held in conjunction with the 
sixty-fourth regular meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Transportation Advisory Board at 
Columbus, Ohio on March 10. The docket 
of the meeting centered around transporta- 
tion in war time and also included a dis- 
cussion of the Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign in the Ohio Valley. Carloadings 
in the Ohio Valley during the second quar- 
ter of 1942, according to forecasts made by 
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commodity committees, will increase 33.8 
per cent compared with the same period 
last year. 

“The biennial agreement with mine 
workers,” Mr. Rowe said, “is taken care of 
for some time to come. Coal producers are 
effectively working with the Federal gov- 
ernment’s regulatory and other coal bureaus 
and commissions; co-operative sales 
agencies are taking the place of the old 
leacherous marketing methods. However, 
there are certain requirements ahead which 
we must not under-estimate and for which 
we must all be prepared. Transportation 
facilities must continue to be adequate. 
Civilian and war industry demands for coal 
must be coordinated to avoid peak demands 
on transportation and seasonal slump in 
coal production. The same high priority 
ratings for both railroads and the coal in- 
dustry must be maintained. Materials and 
equipment are of vital and first importance 
if we meet the demands of ever-increasing 
traffic and fuel. We must hold our trained 
men. Enough men—and the right men— 
must be left in our industries to maintain 
continuous, safe and efficient operation. 

“Some railroads now have fifty days 
storage—some twenty—and they average 
about forty days. The experience of the 
railroads themselves in past crises must 
decide how much coal should be carried in 
storage, rather than our personal judgment 
in the matter.” 


Violence Flares in T. P. & W. 
Strike 


Violence flared again on March 10 in the 


Toledo, Peoria & Western strike when 
members of the CIO and AFL unions 
joined the railroad brotherhood’s picket line 
and prevented a freight train from leaving 
on schedule. A fireman was taken to a 
hospital suffering from fractured ribs, 
loosened teeth and head cuts. 

Earlier on the same day Federal Judge J. 
Leroy Adair denied a petition by the broth- 
erhoods asking that no further injunctive 
relief be given the railroad. In making the 
motion the brotherhoods accused the rail- 
roads of violating the Norris-La Guardia 
Labor Act and becoming, therefore, inel- 
igible for court relief. It was filed as a 
preliminary to the trial. of five men charged 
with violence and following failure of the 
National Mediation Board to bring about 
arbitration. The motion contended that “a 
party who himself defies the authority of 
the government by refusing to come within 
the provisions of the law which affords 
complete relief, should not be permitted to 
invoke the protection of any arm of the 
government while continuing acts of de- 
fiance of governmental authority.” 

As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 7, the National War Labor Board, 
on March 2, voted to order the road to 
arbitrate the case under Section 8 of the 
Railway Labor Act which provides that 
the arbitration shall be carried out under 
the auspices of the National Mediation 
Board. John F. Murray, representative of 
the National Mediation Board, attempted 
to bring about arbitration at Peoria, Ill. 
last week but representatives of the rail- 
road did not put in an appearance. 

According to George P. McNear, presi- 
dent of the railroad, he has never flatly 
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refused to arbitrate but has declined to 
arbitrate under certain circumstances and 
until the issues are more clearly defined. 
He also complained that mediators so far 
have seemed more like labor partisans than 
umpires: “They even tried,” he said, “to 
trap our men into going into a room in a 
hotel in Peoria which is being used as a 
brotherhood headquarters but we were not 
caught in that trap.” 

On March 11, “sympathy pickets” evicted 
a company guard from his shanty, tipped 
it into a creek and set it afire. Pickets 
also gathered at East Peoria, halted trains 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which were about to be transferred to the 
T. P. & W., and forced them to return 
to their own yards. 

Meanwhile, Senator Mead, Democrat of 
New York, has inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 10, a memorandum, 
written from the labor viewpoint, setting 
out what purport to be the “facts” regard- 
ing the controversy on the property. 


Rate-Increase Tariffs Effective 
March 18 


Railroad tariffs publishing the Ex Parte 
148 freight-rate increases were filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 7 with an effective date of March 
18. As noted in the Railway Age of 
March 7, page 484, where the Ex Parte 
148 report was reviewed, the commission 
gave the necessary relief to permit the 
publication of the authorized increases on 
10-days notice. 

Similar relief was also granted last week 
to motor carriers, permitting them to pub- 
lish on 10-days notice tariffs bringing their 
rates into line with the railroad adjustment. 
The railroads followed their usual plan in 
general rate cases of publishing master 
tariffs and connecting-link supplements ; 
and a similar procedure was adopted by 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., with 
respect to its tariffs proposing motor-rate 
increases, also effective March 18. 

The motor carrier rates were not in is- 
sue in Ex Parte 148, but A. T. A. sup- 
ported the railroad petition and indicated 
that truckers represented by it would seek 
increases similar to those authorized for 
railroads. Commenting on that A. T. A. 
presentation, the commission’s Ex Parte 


148 report said: “Since passage of the. 


Motor Carrier Act, 1935, these motor car- 
riers have tended to adopt the rail basis of 
rates, particularly in connection with less- 
truckload quantities, and they contend that 
the existing level of motor carrier rates 
is unreasonably low under present condi- 
tions. Few of the rates of the motor car- 
riers are held by maximum rate orders, 
and except whére waiver of tariff rules 
or short notice is sought they need only 
file tariffs. making desired increases. By 
submitting evidence in this proceeding, they 
hope to avoid suspension of such tariffs as 
may be filed by motor carriers.” 
Meanwhile, the committee of traffic ex- 
ecutives which the railroads have created 
for the purpose of passing upon requests 
for readjustment of rates will hold its first 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on March 12 and 13. At that two- 
day meeting the committee will perfect its 
organization and plan of procedure, and 
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also hear G. Lloyd Wilson, director of the 
Office. of Price Administration’s Transpor- 
tation Division and of the Office of De. 
fense Transportation’s Division of Rates, 
on readjustments OPA thinks should be 
made. 


I. C. C. Service Order on Cars for 
Livestock Shipments 


Service Order No. 71 has been issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to suspend what the commission regards 
under present emergency war conditions 
as equipment-wasting provisions of tariffs 
relating to the furnishing of cars for live- 
stock shipments. The order becomes effec- 
tive April 1. 

The tariff provisions involved are those 
under which carriers furnish follow-lot 
cars; and those under which the carriers 
furnish two or more single-deck cars for 
a double-deck car or cars ordered, two or 
more smaller cars for one or more larger 
car or cars ordered, and a larger car for 
a smaller car ordered. They are suspended 
to the extent that no carrier is permitted 
thus to fill car orders “except where such 
carrier is unable to furnish the car or cars 
of the type or size ordered.” 

Moreover, the order provides for the 
virtual pooling of livestock cars at all sta- 
tions or terminals when it stipulates : “That 
at any station or terminal served by more 
than one railroad, or by a terminal or 
switching line, all livestock cars shall be 
available without regard to the ownership 
as between carriers, so that where a live- 
stock car of a specified type or size is 
ordered from one carrier and such carrier 
is unable to furnish a car of the type or 
size ordered, a greater number of cars 
may not be furnished by such carriers in 
lieu of the car or cars ordered, if a; car or 
cars of the type or size ordered are avail- 
able on the tracks or in the storage yards 


. of any other carrier at such station or 


terminal.” 

With the issuance of the order, the com- 
mission also issued an amendment to Serv- 
ice Order No. 68, making the latter no 
longer applicable to. the livestock  ship- 
ments. As noted in the Railway Age of 
February 7, page 350, Service Order 68 
suspended those provisions of Rules 24 and 
34 of Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 14 and other tariffs containing similar 
provisions with respect to the furnishing, 
substitution and use of multiple cars for 
single shipments. 


New Black-Out Measures on 
British Roads 

Known as “controlled beam” lighting, 
and conforming in all respects to the aif 
raid protection regulations, a new system 
of station name sign illumination during 
the blackout is under experiment by the 
London & Northeastern (Great Britain), 
according to the Associated British & Irish 
Railways. At several suburban station | 
small black nameboards bearing the sta 
tion name in 2%4-in. or 3-in. white letters 
have been fixed in convenient positions 0 
station walls; above and in. front of each 
nameboafd, at the end of a bracket st 
cured at right angles to the wall, is a slot 
ted metal box containing an electric lamp, 
the former being so designed that the width 
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of the light beam emitted does not exceed 
3% in., the length of the beam being no 
greater than the length of the lettering 
which in no case exceeds 22 in. 

The light beam therefore only illumi- 
nates the letters forming the station name ; 
hence the name “controlled beam” lighting. 
Since the brightness of the illuminated 
lettering is within the limits allowed for 
A. R. P. shelter signs, the name boards 
can be in use even during air raids. It is 
expected that if the results of the tests are 
successiul, some 200 L. N. E. R. stations 
in England and Scotland will be similarly 
equipped as soon as the present limited 
supplies of material and labor will allow. 

The use of ultra-violet rays and a spe- 
cial type of fluorescent chalk is speeding up 
the handling of freight cars in yards on 
the London, Midland &. Scottish. The 
principal difficulty in yard operations dur- 
ing blackouts has been the inability of 
checkers to read the chalk numbers placed 
on the cars indicating the track to which 
they are destined. 

Experiments conducted by the L. M. S. 
have resulted in this particular difficulty 
being overcome. Recently an important 
L. M. S. classification yard was equipped 
with ultra-violet ray lighting, the beam 
of which is directed down the hump over 
which the cars are shunted, the latter be- 
ing marked with a special type of fluores- 
cent chalk. The action of the ultra-violet 
ray on this special chalk activates its fluo- 
rescent properties and results in the num- 
bers glowing while the car is in the ray. 


Carrier Fined for Elkins Act 
Violation 

The Highpoint, Thomasville & Denton 
on March 5 in the United States district 
court for the middle district of North Caro- 
lina at Rockingham, N. C., pleaded guilty 
to an information in four counts, three of 
which charged the granting of concessions 
in violation of section 1 of the Elkins Act, 
and one of which charged falsification of 
the carrier’s records in violation of sec- 
tion 20 (7) (b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, according to information reach- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The court imposed a fine of $1,000 on each 
count charging concessions and $500 on 
the count of falsification, or a total of 
$3,500. 

At the same time and in the same court 
the Thomasville Chair Company pleaded 
guilty to an information on three counts 
charging the soliciting and receiving of 
concessions in violation of section 1 of the 
Elkins Act. The court imposed a fine of 
$1,000 on each count or a total of $3,000. 

The commission statement declared that 
the cases resulted from a -misapplication 
of the provisions of Rule 34 of the con- 
solidated freight classification with re- 
spect to shipments of furniture from Thom- 
asvillee N. C., to San Francisco, Calif. 
“On two-car shipments,” the statement 
explained, “the carrier assessed and col- 
lected charges on the basis of the carload 
minimum weight of one car plus the actual 
Weight of the shipment transported in the 
other car. Rule 34 had no application 
to these shipments since, in each instance, 
the shipper had ordered, received, and 
used two cars and was, therefore, obligated 
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to pay the tariff charges based on the min- 
imum weight of each car.” 

“Notations were placed on the bills of 
lading to the effect that a 50-ft. car had 
been ordered by the shipper and that two 
40-ft. cars had been furnished by the car- 
rier in filling the order. Since two cars 
actually had been ordered by the shipper, 
when these notations were transcribed to 
the carrier’s freight waybills, its records 
were thereby falsified.” 

The cases were investigated by the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry, which also 
assisted in the prosecution in the fedaral 
court. 


S. P. Would Abandon Historic Line 


That part of the original Central Pacific 
line which figured in the driving of the 
Golden Spike at Promontory Point, Utah, 
on May 10, 1869, linking up that line with 
the Union Pacific to form the first railway 
line to the Pacific Coast is due to be 
abandoned and dismantled in the near fu- 
ture if the Interstate Commerc: Commis- 
sion acts favorably on an application filed 
with it this week by the Southern Pacific. 

The application specifically seeks author- 
ity to abandon the operation by the South- 
ern Pacific between Lucin, Utah, and 
Ogden, via Corinne Junction, 146.9 miles. 
At the same time the Central Pacific, 
which is now a part of the Southern Pa- 
cific System, seeks authority to abandon 
that portion of its Promontory branch be- 


tween Lucin, Utah, and Corinne, 120.8 
miles. 
The application points out that the 


Southern Pacific operates over the Central 
Pacific Promontory branch from Lucin, 
Utah, to Corinne Junction, where its route 
then joins the line of the Oregon Short 
Line (now a part of the Union Pacific) 
and continues into Ogden. The distance 
over the Union Pacific is 26.1 miles. 

The original line of the Central Pacific, 
which was linked up with the Union Pa- 
cific at Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869, 
skirted around the northern end of the 
Great Salt Lake and is the line which is 
now sought to be abandoned. . Later, the 
Southern Pacific built its so-called Lucin 
cut-off which goes directly across Great 
Salt Lake into Ogden. This is a double- 
track line built on a continuous bridge 
across the lake, while the Promontory 
branch is single track and has recently 
been used only occasionally. 

Previously, the Southern Pacific sought 
to abandon that part of the branch extend- 
ing from Lucin, Utah, to Kelton, some 55 
miles. The protestants prevailed upon the 
War Department to intervene on_ the 
ground that the line was needed in view of 
the fact that in the event of a war with 
a Pacific power the line over the Great 
Salt Lake might be cut by bombing. 

Acting on this contention of the War 
Department, Division 4 of the commission 
on June 11, 1934, denied the Southern Pa- 
cific authority to abandon the operation 
of a part of the branch. After the case 
had been appealed to the full commission, 
it was again denied on March 17, 1936, by 
a vote of six to four. 

Due to the shortage of scrap iron, the 
view is now held in commission circles that 
the present application will not be opposed 
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by the War Departiment since it is felt 
that that agency would rather have the 
scrap iron than the extra line. 


WPB Refuses Steel Priority for 
Pipe Line 

The War Production Board has again 
turned down Petroleum Coordinator Ickes 
on his proposal to build a 24-inch crude 
oil pipe line from the East Texas fields to 
the refining area adjacent to New York 
City. Recently Mr. Ickes renewed his plea 
for priorities for steel pipe for the line, 
in view of the oil situation on the east coast 
due to tanker sinkings as a result of 
enemy action. Previously, the project had 
been twice turned down by the WPB’s 
predecessor, the Supply Priorities and AI- 
locations Board. 

WPB officials said that the third rejec- 
tion was based on SPAB’s findings that 
“the value of the pipe line as a defense 
project was not great enough to justify 
the high priority ratings that would be 
necessary.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ickes announced that 
tank car movement of oil into the eastern 
states was at the average rate of 323,775 
barrels daily during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 28. This, it was pointed out, rep- 
resents a slight decline from the record- 
breaking movement of 326,638 barrels daily 
during the preceding week. The drop may 
be explained, according to Mr. Ickes, by 
the fact that many of the more than 2,000 
additional cars which were entered in the 
west-east service the previous week had 
not yet had time to be returned to supply 
points for reloading. Many of these cars 
are bringing oil as far from the east coast 
as Texas and transporting it as far as the 
New England area. The turnaround time 
for such a movement, it was noted, aver- 
ages 18 or 19 days. 

In moving 323,775 barrels each day into 
the east, the 14 participating oil companies 
loaded 10,073 cars. On the basis of an 
average of 225 barrels per car, this is 
equivalent to 2,266,425 barrels of petroleum 
and petroleum products. During the pre- 
vious week, 10,162 cars were loaded, or 
the equivalent of 2,286,450 barrels. 

Because of a shortage of transportation 
facilities, the reduction of crude oil produc- 
tion in District Three by 204,100 barrels 
daily under previously recommended rates 
has been called for by Mr. Ickes in tele- 
grams to the regulatory bodies of the five 
southwestern states. 

Mr. Ickes has also announced that tank 
car companies have begun to convert a 
number of ordinary railroad tank cars into 
cars capable of transporting essential 
liquefied petroleum gases used in making 
100-octane gasoline and other war products. 
Details of this contemplated program of 
tank car conversion were given in the 
Railway Age of January 24, page 275. 


WPB Reorganizes Industry-Branch 
Set-Up 


A separate industry branch for trans- 
portation, formerly in the Transportation 
and Farm Equipment Branch, has been 
created by the War Production Board in 
a reorganization of the Bureau of Indus- 
try Branches of the Division of Industry 
Operations. Andrew Stevenson, formerly 
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chief of the Transportation and Farm 
Equipment Branch, has been named chief 
of the Transportation Branch. 

The reorganization which increases the 
number of branches from 14 to 24, was 
effected by Philip D. Reed, chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Branches. Also, Mr. 
Reed issued an order defining the powers 
and duties of branch chiefs. “The main 
task of the branch chief,” these definitions 
said, “will be to bring about maximum use 
of existing industrial capacity within the 
industry assigned to him for the produc- 
tion of war material and products for 
essential civilian use. He will assist the 
industry assigned to him in every phase of 
its production program, including conver- 
sion, financing of new and expanded fa- 
cilities, problems of labor supply, and pro- 
curement of materials and equipment.” 

Mr. Stevenson, who was graduated from 
the College of Wooster in 1926 with a 
B.A. degree, was in the service of short- 
line railroads in Illinois during 1925-26. 
Upon his graduation he went with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, where he 
remained until 1927, when he became a 
Strathcona Fellow in Transportation at Yale 
University. He was awarded his Ph.D. in 
1930, the subject of his thesis being “Short 
Line Railroads.” Meanwhile, Mr. Steven- 
son had become professor of transportation 
at Kalamazoo College in 1929, and he re- 
mained in that position until 1932, when 
he began a two-year period of service with 
the Associated Nevada and California 
Short Lines. In 1935, he was associated 
with the Federal Power Commission for 
a few months, and later in the same year 
he joined the staff of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. While with S. E. 
C., Mr. Stevenson was loaned to the fed- 
eral co-ordinator of transportation to assist 
in finishing the reports of that office. Also, 
during 1940 and 1941, he was loaned in 
turn to the National Defense Advisory 
Commission as consultant on transporta- 
tion and utility matters, and to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board for a 
report on transportation and national de- 
fense. In September, 1941, Mr. Steven- 
son became acting chief of the Automotive, 
Transportation and Farm Equipment 
Branch of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, WPB’s predecessor; and he has 
been chief of the Transportation and Farm 
Equipment Branch of WPB since January. 


British Railroads Develop Concrete 
Ties 

Concrete ties are being tried out in sub- 
stitution for the three million-odd timber 
ties which the British railroads require 
for replacement each year. Heretofore, 
the timber ties have been purchased from 
the Baltic and Scandinavian countries, 
Canada and Australia. 

Experiments with concrete “sleepers” 
were made as long as 25 years ago, and 
have been continued at intervals without 
very satisfactory results. Now, with many 


sources of timber supplies closed by the. 


war, and the need to save shipping space, 

concrete ties are being tried out again. 
Generally, the use of concrete “sleepers” 

is being confined to sidings, yards and 
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branch lines. One road, however, is short- 
ly to make tests on a section of main line. 
Because full-length concrete ties have been 
found to develop defects under traffic, at- 
tention has recently been turned to pairs 
of concrete blocks, either “tied” together 
to keep the gage correct, or interspersed 
with wooden “sleepers.” One railway is 
using 35,000 pairs of such blocks, and by 
the beginning of next year the output will 
be at the rate of 70,000 pairs a year. In 
some centers women are employed on mak- 
ing the blocks. 


Money for Rivers and Harbors 


Appropriations totaling $57,502,500 for 
rivers and harbors work are carried in the 
War Department Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943. The bill (H. R. 6736) was re- 
ported from the House committee on appro- 
priations on March 6, and passed by the 
House on March 11. 

Included in the above total is $20,679,000 
for new work, and $36,823,500 for the 
maintenance of existing projects. Appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, totaled $70,968,640, including 
$27,868,600 for new work and $43,100,040 
for maintenance. The bill does not appro- 
priate for specific projects, but the com- 
mittee report gave a list of improvements 
to which it is intended to apply the $20,- 
679,000 appropriated for new work. Larg- 
est item on the list is $5,794,000 for the 
completion of work at Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Long Beach harbors. Other large 
projects listed are: New York and New 
Jersey channels, $3,600,000; New York 
harbor, $1,595,000; Sabine-Neches Water- 
way, Texas, $1,475,000; Missouri river, 
mouth to Kansas City, Mo., $1,400,000; 
Missouri river, Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux 
City, Iowa, $1,400,000; Mississippi river 
between Ohio and Missouri rivers, $1,300,- 
000; Neah Bay, Wash., $1,375,000; South- 
west Pass and South Pass, Mississippi 
river, La., $1,020,000. 

“The chief of engineers,’ said the re- 
port, “stated to the committee that the 
President has said on numerous occasions 
that no public works projects, including 
those for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors and flood control, should be initi- 
ated unless they are definitely important to 
the national defense program, and, speak- 
ing for himself, said that the rivers and 
harbors and flood-control estimates for 
1943 meet these criteria.” Previously the 
committee had asserted that the bill “is 
practically devoid of functions which do 
not tie in with the war effort.” 

“Ninety-eight per cent of the total of 
the budget estimates,” it went on, “applies 
to rivers and harbors, flood control, hydro- 
electric power, and the Panama Canal. 
Flood control, independently of power, is 
vitally important to national defense. A 
very grave set-back conceivably might en- 
sue from the overflow of railroads and 
highways, the suspension of water trans- 
portation owing to flood conditions, the 
inundation of industrial plants engaged in 
the production of munitions, or in the in- 
undation of approaches used by workers 
in industrial establishments. Devastating 
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floods, interfering with national defense jy 
such directions, could and very well might 
be as harmful as obstructions arising jy 
other conceivable ways.” 


Construction 





WESTERN Paciric.—This road is engaged 
in a yard expansion program involving the 
construction of new tracks and other fa- 
cilities at its yards at Stockton, Cal., Oak- 
land, Oroville, and Elko, Nev., and expects 
in the near future to begin an extensive 
program of extension work on_ passing 
tracks. At Stockton approximately 36,000 
ft. of additional yard tracks are being con- 
structed. Roadways, the yard office, and 
locomotive water and oil facilities will be 
relocated. Other small buildings and mod- 
ern sanding facilities will also be con- 
structed. The total cost of the work at 
Stockton will be approximately $155,000. 

Oakland yard is being expanded with ad- 
ditional yard and storage tracks and other 
incidental features at a total cost of about 
$60,000. Approximately 26,000 ft. of ad- 
ditional yard tracks are being built at Oro- 
ville yard at a cost, including other inci- 
dental changes, of about $92,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company is plan- 
ning the construction of two major addi- 
tions to its facilities, one in Harrisburg, 
Pa., proper, and the other at the east end 
of the Enola, Pa., yards, across the river, 
in order to keep pace with the constantly 
increasing volume of traffic being handled 
in and through the Harrisburg district. 
Both of the improvements include the lay- 
ing of new tracks and re-arranging of 
existing ones. The effect will be to in 
crease the efficiency of the yards in the 
handling of loaded and empty freight 
trains, by speeding up operations and ex- 
pediting train movements generally. 

At the east end of the Enola yard, about 
$500,000 will be expended to provide two 
additional “pull out” tracks. By re-ar- 
ranging the present two tracks and switches 
at that point, and building two new tracks, 
as far as the Conodoguinet creek, the new 
four-track railroad will permit the build- 
ing up of three eastbound trains at one 
time, and leave one track available for the 
entrance to the yard of westbound trains. 

In order to further increase the speed 
and flexibility of freight train movements 
through the general Harrisburg territory, 
and relieve the Enola yards of much of 
the work of handling empty westbound 
trains, six tracks in the Harrisburg west- 
bound receiving and classification yard 
will be extended so as to hold at least 12 
cars each. These tracks will be elec 
trified for their entire length, thus elim- 
inating the need of changing from electric 
to steam power when entering the yard 
The cost of this latter improvement ' 
estimated at about $250,000. The work on 
these projects, which will be started 4 
once, will be carried out by the Pennsy!- 
vania’s own track forces under the genera 
supervision of P. X. Geary, division eng 
neer. 
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Modern train operation requires 


..-high horsepower at high speed 


















































LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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“CTHESE locomotives are used to handle the streamline 


“Daylight” trains between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
which are frequently as heavy as 16 cars, weighing 924 tons 
loaded. On these trains, the portion of the run that requires 
the highest power output is eastbound from Camarillo to 
Santa Susanna, Calif., a distance of 20.9 miles, with an aver- 
age opposing grade over the entire district of 0.75 per cent. 


’ Between these points the schedule speed is 62.7 mph. Exam- 


ining the speed-record tapes, the writer finds that, on one 7- 
mile continuous stretch of compensated 1 per cent grade in 
this territory, the maximum speed maintained steadily is 55 
mph. with the 16-car 924-ton train, which performance re- 
quires a calculated drawbar horsepower on the level of 4750; 
the equivalent cylinder horsepower is estimated at 5400. On 
other occasions, these locomotives have handled the “Day- 
light” with 13 cars, weighing 729 tons, on the 2.2 per cent 
Cuesta grade, making speeds of 28 mph. without a helper.” 


From an article appearing in the 
Jan., 1942, Transactions of the A.S. 
M.E., by Mr. F. E. Russell, Mech. 
Eng., Southern Pacific Company. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Milwaukee Improvements 
Authorized 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has been authorized by the dis- 
trict court to spend $10,529,238 for im- 
provements in 1942. Of the total, $6,846,- 
000 is for repairs to roadbed and equip- 
ment, $1,130,291 is for new and _ second- 
hand rails, $1,270,457 is for the replace- 
ment or repair of bridges and $188,300 is 
for the construction of a spur to the gov- 
ernment’s ordnance plant at Badger, Wis. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue UNitep STATES War DEPARTMENT, 
Quartermaster Corps, is reported to be in- 
quiring for from nine to twelve steam 
switching locomotives of the 0-6-0 type. 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered six 5400-hp. Diesel-electric 
freight locomotives.) from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation, subject to the approval 
of the district court. 


Tue DetawarE & Hupson has placed 
an order for 15 steam locomotives of the 
4-8-4 type with the American Locomotive 
Company. Delivery is expected to begin 
in March, 1943. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 1, 1941. 


THE SouTHERN PaciFic is considering 
placing orders for a large number of steam 
locomotives. Included in these considera- 
tions are 30 of the road’s cab-ahead en- 
gines of 4-8-8-2 type wheel arrangement, 
among the heaviest and most powerful in 
the world, and ten streamlined units of 
4-8-4 type wheel arrangement. The cab- 
ahead locomotives are used in both freight 
and passenger service on the company’s 
mountain divisions, and the streamlined 
units for service on fast passenger and 
merchandise trains. 

The Southern Pacific placed one of the 
largest orders for steam locomotive power 
in many years in March, 1941, when it 
expended $11,000,000 for 50 large units, in- 
cluding 40 cab-ahead engines ordered from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 10 
streamlined units of the daylight type or- 
dered from the Lima Locomotive Works. 
The road was first reported considering 
the purchase of additional steam power in 
June, 1941, (Railway Age, June 21). 


FREIGHT CARS 
Pacific Fruit Express to Spend 
$21,000,000 


The Pacific Fruit Express will spend 
more than $21,000,000 for the purchase of 
new cars and the rebuilding and heavy re- 
pairs to existing equipment in 1942. The 
new cars, orders for which will be placed 
shortly, include 2,000 refrigerator cars. 
The rebuilding program involves 2,500 re- 
frigerator cars which will be equipped 
with new bodies in company shops in 1942 


and 1943. During the same period, 3,000 
refrigerator cars will be given heavy re- 
pairs. 


Tue Batpwin LocomotivE Works is 
inquiring for 15 drop-end gondola cars of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Unitep STATES WAR DEPARTMENT 
has ordered 16 storage-box cars from the 
Pressed. Steel Car Company. 


An inquiry is in the market for the Sao 
Pauto Rattway oF Brazit covering 200 
36-ft. 9-in. gondola cars of 42 metric tons’ 
capacity. 


THe GRAND TRUNK WESTERN has 
placed an order for 200 auto-box cars of 
40 tons’ capacity with the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. The inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 17. 


Tue Union Paciric has placed an order 
with the Rodger Ballast Car Company for 
1,000 50-ton Hart selective ballast cars 
which will be built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 21. 


THE CENTRAL: OF GeEorGIA has ordered 
50 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity from 


the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing ~ 


Company. This road ordered 100 50-ton 
box cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. in February (Railway Age, Feb- 
ruary 21), and is expected to place an 
additional order for 50 50-ton flat cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE War DEPARTMENT has ordered 16 
kitchen cars from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. 


A-2 Priority for Truck Parts 


The priority rating available for de- 
liveries of materials for replacement parts 
of medium and heavy trucks, trailers, and 
buses, has been raised from A-3 to A-2 by 
the War Production Board. The better 
rating, the announcement said, was assigned 
“because it is necessary to the war program 
to keep existing trucks and buses running.” 
The change was embodied in amendments 
to Limitation Order L-35 and to Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-107. 


Preference Rating for Trailers and 
Buses Extended 


The War Production Board announced 
on March 7 that it had extended from 
February 28 until April 30 the A-3 
preference rating available for deliveries of 
materials going into the manufacture of 
trailers and buses. The rating applies also 
to materials used in the manufacture of 
medium and heavy truck bodies, but not 
to materials for the manufacture of com- 
plete trucks or truck chassis. 

After April 30, the WPB announcement 
said, the manufacturers of the trailers and 
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buses will be unable to get material rat." 
ings unless they make application through 

the Production Requirements Plan under 

which materials are allocated quarterly by 

quotas. 


Auto Industry May Sell Stee] 
Inventories 


Sheet and stripped steel, hot and cold 
rolled bars and other types of steel may 
be sold by the automotive industry to per- 
sons possessing high preference ratings, the 
War Production Board has ruled. 

Since passenger car production was 
halted February 1, manufacturers have 
been left with considerable inventories of 
various steel products, the WPB announce- 
ment said. Under the ruling, the automo- 
bile companies may sell alloy steel, includ- 
ing stainless, to persons possessing an A-1-k 
or higher preference rating, and all other 
steel to persons having an A-3 or higher 
rating. Sales also may be made to the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, the Metals Re- 
serve Company, or any other corporation 
organized under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or by specific consent of the 
director of industry operations of WPB. 


Truck Rationing Plan Effective 


Under the rationing program which be- 
came effective on March 9, civilian appli- 
cants for authority to purchase new trucks, 
tractors or trailers are required to apply 
by mail to a local allocation office of the 
Office of Defense Transportation on Form 
PD-310. Thereafter, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of March 7, page 502, the appli- 
cation will proceed through the joint ODT- 
War Production Board rationing plan, with 
WPB having the final say, i. e., it issues 
or denies the “certificate of transfer” which 
must be presented to the sales agency from 
whom the applicant desires to purchase the 
vehicle. 

A WPB statement issued on the day the 
rationing plan became effective, said that 
civilian applicants seeking to purchase ve- 
hicles “must show clearly” on Form FD- 
310 that: “(1) They cannot meet their 
needs by leasing equipment; (2) they can- 
not fill their needs by pooling their present 
equipment with that of other operators; 
(3) they cannot transfer vehicles now be- 
ing used for less essential purposes to the 
use for which they desire new vehicles; 
(4) they cannot possibly repair the vehicles 
which they desire to replace.” 


January Locomotive Shipments 


January shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives totaled 89 as compared with 96 in 
December and 64 in January, 1941, accord- 
ing to reports by builders to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The January total included 19 steam 
locomotives, 57 Diesel-electrics and 13 of 
other types. 

Unfilled orders at the end of January 
totaled 1,199 locomotives, including 522 
steam, 584 Diesel-electrics, 56 electrics, and 
37 of other types. As of January 31, 1941, 
the unfilled orders totaled 460 locomotives, 
including 157 steam, 238 Diesel-electrics, 
17 electrics, and 48 of other types. be 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building in railroad shops 
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show that five locomotives (two steam and 
three electrics) were thus produced in Jan- 
uary, as compared with one locomotive (an 
electric) in January, 1941. As of. Febru- 
ary 1, there were on order in railroad 
shops 35 locomotives, including 20 steam 
and 15 electrics. 


Steel Plate Allocation Order 


Order M-21-c which formalizes the allo- 
cation system on steel plates has been is- 
sued by J. S. Knowlson, director of in- 
dustry operations, War Production Board. 

The allocation system, announced on Feb- 
ruary 17, was outlined in the Railway Age 
of February 21, page 426. Under it plate 
allocations have been carried out under 
General Allocations Order No. 1, which 
now is changed to M-21-c to conform to 
the general system of numbering. The 
order changes the definition of plates to 
include stainless steel but otherwise fol- 
lows the plate allocation and reporting sys- 
tem now in force. 


Copper for Railroad Maintenance 


The use of copper for “essential operat- 
ing parts and essential maintenance and 
repair parts” for railway locomotives, cars 
and equipment will be permitted under an 
amendment to Order M-9-c issued March 
2 by the Director of Industry Operations. 
The amendment adds railroad uses to List 
“B” of the Order, which permits the use 
of copper where the use of less scarce ma- 
terial is impractical. 

An official interpretation shortly will be 
issued by the Copper Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board, to guide railroads in the 
uses for which copper will be permitted. 


Supply Trade 





Lewis C. Sorrell, consultant of the 
Railway Business Association, Chicago, 
resigned on March 1. 


The acoustic division of the Burgess 
Battery Company has announced a 
change of address to 2815 West Roscoe 
street, Chicago. 


R. B. Tucker, director of glass sales 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
has been elected to the board of directors, 
succeeding H. A. Galt, who is retiring 
after more than 40 years of continuous 
service. 


Leo F. Duffy, assistant vice-president 
of the Camel Sales Company, Chicago, 
has been promoted to vice-president; Leo 
C. Voss, assistant treasurer, has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president; and 
Earl C. Browne has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president. 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has insured the properties of its vari- 
ous subsidiary companies, other than rail- 
roads and steamship companies, with the 
Factory Insurance Associations, a group 
of the largest fire insurance companies, for 
approximately one billion dollars. In ad- 
dition to fire and windstorm coverage on 
plant properties, the insurance covers sab- 
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otage and damage done by persons of ma- 
licious intent. 


T. P. Gorter, sales agent of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, and J. W. Scallan, manager of sales 
of the Western district, with headquarters 
at Chicago, have been promoted to as- 
sistant vice-presidents with the same head- 
quarters. 


J. L. Mahon has been appointed dis- 
trict manager and Robert Clade works 
manager of the valve division of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. in Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Mahon was formerly superin- 
tendent of foundries for this company in 
that city. P. H. Sullivan, formerly as- 
sistant district manager in Detroit, has 
been retired at his own request. 


A. Donnally Armitage, formerly vice- 
president, has been elected president of 
J. H. Williams & Co., to succeed J. 
Harvey Williams, whose death on Febru- 
ary 23 was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 28. E. J. Wilcox, formerly 
sales manager of the stock products divi- 
sion, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of stock products sales; Willard 
C. Kress, formerly works manager, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of all 
manufacturing; and Hugh Aikman and 
Clark M. Fleming re-elected to the posi- 
tions of secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. Mr. Fleming will fill the vacancy 
in the company’s board of directors caused 
by Mr. Williams’ death. 


C. M. Mason, district sales manager 
in Buffalo, N. Y., for the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager in Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding E. A. France, who re- 
tired after 37 years of service with the 
company. E. H. Hughes, formerly dis- 
trict sales manager at St. Louis, Mo., will 
succeed Mr. Mason at Buffalo. L. S. 
Berkey, formerly resident manager of 
sales in Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
district manager in St. Louis, and E. S. 
Lewis, of the company’s general sales of- 
fice in Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
resident manager in Toledo. P. B. Turn- 
er, special representative in the company’s 
New York office, has been appointed man- 
ager of export sales, with W. R. Spindler, 
assistant manager. 


Ronald R. Monroe has been elected a 
vice-president of the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany. Mr. Monroe, who until recently 
was executive vice-president of the Utili- 
ties Power & Light Corporation of Chi- 
cago, will immediately assume charge of 
the company’s manufacturing and purchas- 
ing activities. He will be located in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Monroe graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1915. His early busi- 
ness experience was gained in the middle 
west, where he served as president of the 
Des Moines Foundry & Machine Co. for 
several years, as well as director of two 
other manufacturing concerns. He became 
executive vice-president of the Utilities 
Power & Light Corporation in 1935 and, 
during the reorganization of that company, 
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served as executive assistant to the trus- 
tee. For the past several years he also 


Ronald R. Monroe 


has served on the industrial advisory com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, and holds directorships in the 
Missouri Utilities Company and the Black 
Hills Power & Light Co. 


Ralph B. Rogers, president of the Ed- 
wards Company, manufacturers of self- 
propelled railway passenger motor cars, 
will head, as president, the new manage- 
ment of the Hill Diesel Engine Com- 
pany, which has been purchased by the 
Edwards Company. R, E. Olds will re- 
main as chairman of the board of directors. 
Due to the demands for increased produc- 
tion created by the war, an extensive pro- 
gram of modernization and enlargement of 


Ralph B. Rogers 


manufacturing facilities of the Hill Com- 
pany has been started. 


OBITUARY 


A. Christianson, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the O. C. Duryea Corporation, 
New York, died in a sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich., on March 5. Formerly, he 
was chief engineer of the Standard Steel 
Car Company and from July 1, 1933, until 
April, 1941, when he joined the Duryea 
Corporation, was chief engineer of the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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ATLANTIC Coast LINE-LOUISVILLE & 
NASHVILLE.—Abandonment by the Lexing- 
ton Terminal.—The Lexington Terminal 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its line 
extending from Crawford, Ga., to Lexing- 
ton, 2.9 miles, and the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Louisville & Nashville have re- 
quested permission to abandon the operation 
of the line. 


Bancor & Aroostooxk.—Bonds.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to nom- 
inally issue $8,000,000 of its consolidated 
refunding mortgage four per cent bonds, 
which bonds, after certification, are not to 
be sold, pledged, repledged, or disposed of 
in whole or in part without I.C.C. au- 
thority. The bonds will be part of $20,- 
000,000 authorized to be issued under the 
consolidated refunding mortgage. All 
bonds of this issue bear the date of July 1, 
1901, and will mature July 1, 1951. 

The purpose of the issue, according to 
the petition to the commission, is to make 
available sufficient securities to enable the 
company to undertake negotiations looking 
toward the discharge and refunding of $5,- 
240,000 of interest bearing securities con- 
sisting of : 

1. $3,360,000 of Bangor & Aroostook first 
mortgage five per cent bonds dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1893, and maturing January 1, 1943, 
being the entire amount authorized under 
the mortgage. ; 

2. $1,250,000 of Bangor & Aroostook 
Piscataquis Division first mortgage five 
per cent bonds, dated April 1, 1899, and 
maturing January 1, 1943. 

3. $500,000 of Bangor & Aroostook Van 
Buren extension first mortgage five per cent 
bonds, dated April 1, 1899, and maturing 
January 1, 1943. 

4. $130,000 of Aroostook Northern first 
mortgage five per cent bonds, dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1897, and maturing October 1, 
1947. 


CAROLINA WESTERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its main 
line extending from Russellville, S. C., to 
the end of the line at Halls, 1.5 miles. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILiinois.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to as- 
sume liability for $1,200,000 of 2% per cent 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 30 
equal semiannual installments of $40,000 
on May 1 and November 1 in each year 
beginning November 1, 1942, and ending 
May 1, 1957. The issue has been sold at 
par and accrued dividends to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN. — Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to as- 
sume liability for $3,750,000 of 2% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 10 equal annual installments of $375,000 
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on March 15 in each of the years from 
1943 to 1952, inclusive. The issue has 
been sold at 100.284 to the First Boston 
Corporation, acting on behalf of itself and 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
making the average annual cost to the 
company approximately 2.46 per cent. 


Cuicaco SoutH SHoreE & SoutH BEND. 
Stock.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue 77,904 shares of com- 
mon capital stock of a par value of $50 a 
share, to be exchanged for $43,043 shares 
of $5 first preferred stock and 19,476 shares 
of $6.50 second preferred stock, in order 
to effect a recapitalization. 

“The recapitalization,” commented Di- 
vision 4, “is for the purpose of reducing the 
capital-stock liability of the applicant, sim- 
plifying its capital structure by eliminating 
all preferred stock, and to enable the ap- 
plicant to distribute through dividends with 
maximum regularity a fair portion of its 
earnings among all stockholders.” 


DENvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment. — This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a por- 
tion of its so-called Loma branch extend- 
ing from Alamo Mine No. 2, Colo., to 
Alamo Mine No. 1, 0.9 mile. 


Missourt Paciric.—A bandonment.—This 
company has requested authority from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don 952 ft. of track in Arkansas City, Ark., 
and a line extending from Bird’s Point, 
Mo., to Alfalfa Center, two miles. 


Missour! Paciric.—Abandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon the portion of its Pike County 


‘branch extending from Delight, Ark., to 


Kraft Spur. 4.5 miles. 


Missourr Paciric-ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA Fe.—Construction and Operation.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Missouri 
Pacific to continue its operation from a 
point known as P. & M. Junction, Kans., 
over a track of the Pittsburg & Midway 
Coal Mining Company to a connection with 
a track owned by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, 1.4 miles, and thence over tracks 
owned by the M. K. T. to a connection 
with the tracks of the mining company at 
Mineral, Kans., 3.5 miles. The Missouri 
Pacific, according to the report, had been 
operating over these lines since November 
4, 1940, without commission authority. At 
the same time Division 4 denied the North- 
east Oklahoma and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe the right to gain access to the 
traffic of the coal mine by constructing 
some new line and acquiring trackage 
rights over a line of the Joplin-Pittsburg 
from Cherokee Junction, Kans., to Chico- 
pee, two miles. Details of the case were 
set out in the Railway Age of October 4, 
1941, page 557. Commissioner Porter wrote 
a short dissenting in part opinion in which 
he said he had no disagreement with the 
report so far as it grants to the Missouri 
Pacific trackage rights over the line of the 
Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Com- 
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pany and the M.K.T., but he dissented from 
the refusal to grant the Northeast Okla- 
homa trackage rights over the line of the 
Joplin-Pittsburgh and to construct a con- 
nection between the Northeast company 
and the Santa Fe. 


NorTHWESTERN’ PaciFic. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon two segments of its Manor 
branch extending from Larkspur, Calif, 
to San Anselmo, 3.1 miles, and from Fair- 
fax, Calif., to Manor, 0.7 mile. 


PenNnsyLvaAnia.—New Director—J. R. 
Downes, vice-president—assistant to presi- 
dent of this road, was elected a director, 
succeeding C. D. Young, vice-president, 
who has entered military service. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Assumption of Lia- 
bility by the Texas & New Orleans—The 
Texas & New Orleans has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume liability for 
$450,000 of Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road Company, Lampasas Extension first 
mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1933, and the 
following bonds of the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio: $4,728,000 of Eastern 
Division first mortgage bonds, due August 
1, 1935; $1,000,000 of Eastern Division 
second mortgage bonds, due June 1, 1935; 
and $10,000,000 of Galveston-Victoria Di- 
vision first mortgage bonds, due June 1, 
1940. Details of the transaction were set 
out in the Railway Age of February 21, 
page 431. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $5,660,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 10 equal annual installments 
of $566,000 on April 1 in each of the 
years from 1943 to 1952, inclusive. The 
proceeds will be used as part of the pur- 
chase price of new equipment costing a 
total of $7,111,401 and consisting of 1,900 
steel-sheathed, wood-lined box cars and 
300 steel flat cars with wood flooring. 

The issue has been sold, subject to com- 
mission approval, at 100.009 to Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, acting for the joint 
account of itself, Dick & Merle-Smith, and 
Stroud & Co., Inc. 


ViRGINIAN.—Directors | Elected—John 
W. Drye of the law firm of Larkin, Rath- 
bone & Perry, New York, and C. W. 
Brown, Jr., assistant secretary of the Vir- 
ginian at New York, have been elected 
directors of the road. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Mar. 10 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


29.16 
63.38 


26.84 28.04 
66.56 65.81 


Dividends Declared 


Elmira & Williamsport.—$1.14, semi-annually, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 20. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 13. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—Common, 
$1.75, quarterly; payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 10; 7 Per Cent Preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly, payable April 7 to holders of recor 
March 10. 
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Experience challenges inferior 
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EXECUTIVES 


J. G. Sheaffer, vice-president of the 
East St. Louis Junction Railroad, has been 
elected president, with headquarters as be- 
fore at National Stock Yards, Ill., succeed- 
ing G. R. Collett. 


August L. Sorenson, manager of 
stores of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Hornell, N. Y., has been appointed assist- 
ant to the vice-president, operations and 
maintenance department of the Association 
of American Railroads, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., as noted in the 
Railway Age of January 10. Mr. Soren- 
son was born at Copenhagen, Denmark, on 
May 23, 1885, and attended the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. He entered railway service 
in August, 1900, with the Erie,. serving as 
a junior clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment until March, 1905, when he went with 


August L. Sorenson 


the American Steel & Wire Co., as a ware- 
houseman, later serving as office manager, 
creditman and assistant cashier. In Sep- 
tember, 1908, Mr. Sorenson returned to the 
Erie as a special investigator for the 
comptroller, and subsequently served as 
statistician, chief clerk, special accountant, 
general auditor and comptroller. In 1921, 
he was appointed manager of stores. Mr. 
Sorenson also engaged in private practice 
as a public accountant and an instructor in 
accounting at New York University. He 
has been active in the Purchases and Stores 
division of the A. A. R. for many years 
and was chairman of that division from 
1937 to 1939. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. L. Merrill has been appointed gen- 
eral claims agent for the Grand Trunk 
Western, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


Russell M. Wilson, assistant general 
real estate agent of the New York, New 
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Hayen & Hartford, has been promoted to 
general real estate agent, with headquar- 
ters as before at New Haven, Conn., suc- 
ceeding the late Gilbert R. Kent. 


OPERATING 


John S. Gorby, assistant editor of pub- 
lications of the Railway Express agency, 
has been appointed assistant to general sales 
manager at New York. 


W. H. Harris has been appointed train- 
master of the Rochester (N. Y.) division 
of the New York Central system. W. R. 
Main has been appointed assistant train- 
master of the Hudson and Mohawk divi- 
sion, at Albany, N. Y. 


Robert Sommerville has been appoint- 
ed general manager of hotels of the Cana- 
dian National, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
Ont., succeeding the late Joseph Van 
Wyck, whose death on March 2 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 7. 


P. F. Watzek has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Ashley, Drew & 
Northern and W. B. Anderson, assistant 
manager and auditor, has been appointed 
assistant general manager and auditor, with 
headquarters as before at Crossett, Ark. 


A. N. Jewell, trainmaster on the Read- 
ing division of the Reading, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Philadelphia division, succeeding Charles 
J. O’Neill, who has been appointed office 
manager, office of vice-president in charge 
of operation and maintenance. 


G. H. Hill, assistant superintendent on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at Spokane, Wash.. has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Coast division, with 
headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., succeed- 
ing Walter C. Givens, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of ill 
health. 


Richard O. Fischer, superintendent of 
transportation of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been granted 
a leave of absence to enter military service, 
resulting in the following changes: Wayne 
A. Johnston, assistant to general man- 
ager, has been promoted to assistant general 
manager, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, and §. F. Lynch, office manager, 
has been advanced to superintendent of 
transportation, relieving Mr. Fischer. J. 
R. Anderson, chief clerk, has been pro- 
moted to office manager, operating depart- 
ment, replacing Mr. Lynch. 


S. G. Roney, trainmaster of the Macon 
division of the Central of Georgia, has 
been promoted to superintendent of that 
division, with headquarters at Macon, Ga., 
succeeding M. B. Smith, who has retired. 
W. E. Dillard, trainmaster in charge of 
the Chattanooga, Cedartown and Green- 
ville districts of the Columbus division, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Columbus division, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ga., succeeding Claude Bald- 
win, retired. C. P. LeSueur, trainmaster 
of the Savannah division, has been trans- 
ferred to the Macon division, succeeding 
Mr. Roney. J. H. Harden, dispatcher at 
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Savannah, has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Savannah division, succeeding Mr. 
LeSueur. E. D. Glenn, general yard- 
master at Columbus, succeeds Mr. Dillard 
as trainmaster. 

Mr. Smith attended Auburn University 
and entered railroad service in 1891 as 
laborer with a bridge gang on the Central 
of Georgia at Hurtsboro, Ala., later serv- 
ing as fagman and conductor. In Febru- 
ary, 1906, he was promoted to general 
yardmaster at Columbus, Ga., and from 
February, 1907, to October, 1910, he was 
terminal trainmaster at Macon, Ga. From 
1911 to 1912 he was trainmaster of the 
Macon division. From 1912 to 1915 Mr. 
Smith served as assistant superintendent 
of the Sorocabana railway in Brazil. On 
his return to America in 1915 he was ap- 
pointed terminal trainmaster at Atlanta. 
From September, 1916, to June, 1917, he 
was terminal trainmaster at Savannah and 
on the latter date he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Columbus division, 
being transferred to the Macon division in 
December, 1918, which position he held 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Baldwin entered railroad service as 
a brakeman with the Louisville Southern 
(now Southern) on March 18, 1892, sub- 
sequently serving as flagman and conduc- 
tor. On September 19, 1894, he went with 
the Richmond & Danville as switchman, 
later serving that road as yard foreman, 
yardmaster, flagman and conductor. He 
entered the employ of the Central of Geor- 
gia in September, 1904, as yard foreman 
at Macon, later becoming general yard- 
master at Atlanta, resigning on February 
1, 1905, to go with the Southern as a con- 
ductor. A year later he returned to the 
Central of Georgia as general yardmaster 
at Savannah, and was later promoted to 
terminal trainmaster there. He became 
trainmaster of the Macon division on May 
1, 1912, and was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent of that division on April 7, 
1913, in charge of the Macon yard. He 
was promoted to superintendent of the Ma- 
con Terminal on September 1, 1918, and 
on December 15, 1918, he was transferred 
to the Columbus division, which position 
he held until his retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


V. F. Green has been appointed divi- 
sion passenger agent of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Gerald Saunders. 


S. L. Lockwood, traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to general agent at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding H. G. Bock, whose death 
on February 9 was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 21. 


William Denman Burch, whose pro- 
motion to executive general agent of the 
Kansas City Southern-Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas lines, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La., was reported in the Railway 
Age of March.7, was born at Houghton, 
La., on April. 8, 1899, and attended the 
University of Arkansas, Monticello, Ark. 
He entered railway service in 1916 as an 
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Ox cars that are designed 
for freight service, but occasionally hauled in pas- 
senger trains, several provisions are required to 
adapt their brake performance to passenger train 
speeds so that proper control can be realized for 


this special operating condition. 


These provisions are: Installation of the usual 

passenger car signal line and fittings * Increase 

1B-AB Valve of the braking ratio to passenger car standard * 
Quick Service Valve Brake cylinder pressure for full service applications 
limited by a safety valve, but permitted to attain 

possible maximum for emergencies * Continuous 


The 1B-AB Valve is the same as the standard with development of emergency brake cylinder pressure 


the addition of a Filling Piece, which includes a safety © demain conieamediet tens Ue sak «ccm 
valve with its cut off mechanism, a by pass device for sais g — 


the ‘controlled’? emergency feature, and a signal pipe tinuous quick service valve, to speed up full 
connection. With pressure in this pipe, the by pass service application, if several of such cars are 
device functions to permit continuous, passenger rate 
build up of emergency brake cylinder pressure. Other- 
wise, normal AB Valve operation prevails. Quick Ser- 
vice Valve is separate, installed in a brake pipe branch. modified equipment including the 1B-AB Valve. 


grouped together in a passenger train. * Such a 


combination of features is now incorporated in a 


If you have such a dual operating problem, here is the solution / 
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office boy in the traffic office of the L. & 
A. at Texarkana, Ark., and from 1918 to 
1922 served as secretary to the traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Burch was promoted to travel- 
ing freight agent at Shreveport, La., in 
April, 1922, and in August, 1926, he was 
advanced to general agent at Oklahoma 


William Denman Burch 


City, Okla, later being transferred to 
Tulsa, Okla. In June, 1930, he was pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Shreveport, and in August, 
1932, he was appointed general northwest- 
ern agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Burch went with the Kan- 
sas City Southern in May, 1934, as com- 
mercial agent at Houston, Tex., and was 
later promoted to general agent at Shreve- 
port. On September 1, 1939, when the 
K. C. S. and L. & A. were consolidated, 
he was appointed general agent for both 
lines at Washington, D. C., and on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, he was appointed assistant 
executive general agent at New Orleans, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion, effective March 1. 


C. E. Carlton, assistant freight traffic 
manager for the Missouri Pacific Lines 
at New York, retired from active service 
because of ill health on March 1. Mr. 


C. E. Carlton 


Carlton entered railway service in 1898 as 
a messenger boy for the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Galesburk, IIl., and then 
served successively in various capacities 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
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Texas & Pacific, the Houston Belt & 
Terminal, the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
(now the Burlington-Rock Island) and 
the Ft. Worth & Denver City, at various 
locations in Louisiana and Texas until 
1906. In that year he entered the service 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines as a solicit- 
ing freight agent at Houston, Tex., where 
he was appointed commercial agent in 
1912. In 1916, Mr. Carlton went with the 
Gulf Coast Lines (now part of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines) as general agent at Chicago, 
later. serving in the same capacity at New 
York. After a year with the United States 
Shipping Board as district traffic repre- 
sentative at Houston, Mr. Carlton returned 
to the Gulf Coast Lines in April, 1919, as 
district freight and passenger agent at 
Houston and New Orleans, La., being sent 
to New York as general eastern agent in 
March, 1920.° In 1925, he was made _as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Houston, 
returning to New York after a few months 
as general eastern agent. In 1927, Mr. 
Carlton was appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific Lines 
at St. Louis and in 1932 he was appointed 
perishable traffic manager. In May, 1935, 
he was promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at New York. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


William R. Judd has been appointed 
engineering geologist for the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, a newly created posi- 
tion, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


J. P. Dunnagan has been appointed en- 
gineer of bridges, Southern Pacific, Pacific 
lines, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding George W. Rear, whose 
death on February 10 was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 14. 


H. G. Carter, division engineer of the 
Columbus division, of the Central of 
Georgia, has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of engineer of maintenance 
of way, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. W. E. Chapman, supervisor of 
Americus and Greenville districts, at 
Columbus, Ga., has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer, succeeding Mr. Carter. 


J. S. Webb, signal engineer of the 
Western Maryland, with headquarters at 
Hagerstown, Md., has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of signals of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C. Mr. Webb was born 
at Baltimore, Md., and was graduated from 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute in 1912, 
in which year he entered the service of the 
Washington Terminal company at Wash- 
ington, D. C. From 1913 to 1917 he was 
employed by the Baltimore & Ohio on 
signal construction and maintenance and 
in the office of the signal engineer. In 
1917 he became affiliated with the Western 
Maryland, becoming signal engineer of that 
road in 1940. 


MECHANICAL 


John Gogerty, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power and 
machinery of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., was reported in 
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the Railway Age of February 28, entered 
Union Pacific service in 1918 as a round- 
house foreman at Armstrong, Wash., and 
then served as general foreman and district 
foreman at various points on the western 
part of the Union Pacific system until 


John Gogerty 


1925, when he was promoted to master 
mechanic at Green River, Wyo. In 1928 
he was transferred to Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and in 1933 he was advanced to superin- 
tendent of shops at Omaha. In 1936 Mr. 
Gogerty was promoted to acting assistant 
general superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, with headquarters at Cheyenne 
and in 1937 he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, with the same headquarters. 
On April 1, 1940, he was advanced to 
superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery, Eastern district, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, which position he held un- 
til his recent promotion. 


R. F. Weiss, whose promotion to super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery, 
Eastern district, of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 28,. en- 
tered railway service in 1913 as a messen- 
ger on the Union Pacific at Green River, 
Wyo. In 1918 he became a machinist’s 


R. F. Weiss 


apprentice at‘Cheyenne, Wyo., and a year 
later he became a machinist, later serving 
as enginehouse foreman and district fore- 
man at North Platte, Neb. In 1936 he 
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was promoted to assistant master mechanic 
at Cheyenne and less than a year later he 
was advanced to master mechanic at Green 
River, later being transferred to Cheyenne. 
During the year 1939, he served succes- 
sively as special representative at Omaha, 
shop superintendent at Cheyenne and mas- 
ter mechanic at Pocatello, Idaho. Early 
this year, Mr. Weiss was appointed to a 
temporary position as assistant to the vice- 
president, research and mechanical stand- 
ards, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


E. R. Buck, superintendent of motive 
power of the Wabash and the Ann Arbor, 
with headquarters at Decatur, IIl., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 
motive power, a change of title. 


L. R. Haase, district boiler inspector of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Tindall Arthur Felstead, assistant en- 
gineer and chief draftsman for the West- 
ern lines of the Canadian Pacific at Win- 
nipeg, Man., died at that point on March 3. 


F. C. Elliott, who retired in 1927 as 
president of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
in that city at the age of 90 on March 3. 


Armand Elkin Hendee, general freight 
agent of the Southern, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., died on March 1 in that 
city, after 32 years of service with this 
road. 


James M. Sheean, general counsel of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died on 
March 3 in a hospital at Ford Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


Walter L. Haehnlen, president of the 
Tonopah & Goldfield railroad and the 
Tonopah Mining Company, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died in that 
city on March 5. 


John A. Burke, supervisor of air 
brakes of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
died suddenly at Ft. Wayne, Ind., on Feb- 
ruary 6. Mr. Burke was active in the Air 
Brake Association and was a member of 
the executive committee of that associa- 
tion in 1937. He was a vice-president of 
the Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association at the time of his death. 


Frank A. Clifford, superintendent of 
stations and claim prevention of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., whose death on February 21 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
7, was born in Alton, IIl., and entered the 
service of the Missouri Pacific in 1904 as 
a station accountant at Bixby, IIl., later 
becoming a traveling auditor. In 1911, he 
was placed in charge of station accounts 
in the general office at St. Louis and, in 
1916, he was promoted to special assistant 
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to the general manager. He was advanced 
to superintendent of station service in June, 
1924, and in September, 1925, when the 
offices of superintendent of claim preven- 
tion and superintendent of station service 
were consolidated, he was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of stations and claim 
prevention. Mr. Clifford was appointed 
special assistant to the general manager on 
May 16, 1929, and on March 1, 1939, he 
was promoted to superintendent of stations 
and claim prevention. 


The U. S. War Department reports that 
Col. John A. Gillies, who has been on 
leave of absence from his post as general 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Amarillo, Tex., has been missing 
from a plane trip overseas since late in 
February. As reported in the Railway Age 
of October 18, 1941, Mr. Gillies was called 
to service as a colonel in the Army En- 
gineering Corps. 


Prescott B. Beidelman, freight traffic 
manager in charge of business solicitation 
for the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., died on March 7 after 
an extended illness. Mr. Beidelman was 
born in Little Rock, Ark., and was en- 
gaged in U. S. Army construction work 
before railroad employment. He entered 
railway service on the Great Northern in 
1900 as a secretary in the traffic vice-presi- 
dent’s office and three years later he was 
appointed foreign freight clerk. In 1906 
he was promoted to general agent of re- 
frigerator service. Mr. Beidelman was ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight agent 
at St. Paul in 1916 and to general freight 


P. B. Beidelman 


agent on July 1, 1928. On February 1, 
1930, he was promoted to freight traffic 
manager in charge of business solicitation, 
which position he held until his death. 


Phil G. Safford, who retired in 1940 
as assistant to the president of the Mis- 


sissippi Valley Barge Line, died suddenly. 


in St. Louis, Mo., on February 26. Mr. 
Safford was born at St. Albans, Vt., on 
April 27, 1875, and at the age of 17 en- 
tered the service of the New York & New 
England (now part of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford) as office boy in 
the general passenger department. After 
other service in the traffic departments of 
various railroads, he located in St. Louis 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in 1894. 
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Between 1900 and 1922 he saw traffic sery- 
ice with the Southern Pacific; the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; the Northern P3- 
cific; the Oregon Short Line (part of the 
Union Pacific); the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; the St. Louis-San Francisco and 
the Central Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau. In 1922 he went with the St. Louis 
Southwestern as assistant general freight 
agent in charge of I. C. C. matters and in 
1929 he became associated with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line as assistant to 
the president, which position he held until 
his retirement in 1940. 


William R. Culver, superintendent of 
stores of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 


William R, Culver 


Nickel Plate and the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, died sud- 
denly while on a train en route from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Cleveland on 
March 6. Mr. Culver was born at Tucson, 
Ariz., on July 15, 1884, and entered rail- 
way service on July 1, 1902, with the 
Southern Pacific. On April 1, 1906, he 
was appointed assistant paymaster of the © 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, holding this 
position until August 30, 1908, when he 
resigned to become division storekeeper of 
the National Railways of Mexico. On 
February 1, 1910, Mr. Culver rejoined 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico, being en- 
gaged on roadway accounting until March 
31, 1911, when he was appointed chief of 
the material requisition bureau of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. On April 15, 
1913, he left this company to go with the 
Pere Marquette as division storekeeper, be- 
ing appointed traveling storekeeper in 
April, 1915, and general storekeeper in 
October, 1916. On August 1, 1917, Mr. 
Culver left railway service to become man- 
ager of factory sales of the Willys-Over- 
land Automobile Company. Later he 
served as assistant purchasing agent and 
supervisor of stocks with the Earle Motor 
Car Company. He re-entered railway 
service on August 1, 1923, as general store- 
keeper of the Pere Marquette. On No- 
vember 1, 1931, he was made general store- 
keeper of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and on 
June 15, 1937, he was promoted to super- 
intendent of stores of the C. & O., the 
Nickel Plate and the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Cleveland.’ 
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